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PREFACE 


The Adwaita philosophy of India was a most magnifi- 
cent achievement of Indian thought and it towers like a 
pyramid above all other philosophical schools which pale 
almost into insignificance before the dazzling brilliancy it 
sheds both on the practical and the metaphysical needs of 
humanity. The leader of this school was the great Sankar- 
âchâryya who accepted it as he found it Hoating among 
other schools of thought in the intellectual atmosphere 
of India. It was in no sense a school founded by him. 
His credit lies in his successful attempt at systematization, 
development, elaboration and methodically philosophical 
treatment under which the doctrine appeared in what may 
be characterised as an altogether new garb in which 
he clothed it with a master’s hand. A large part of its 
principles existed embedded in the hymns of the Rig-veda * 
and in the elaborate exigetical rules and injunctions 
connected therewith. Later on the diverse theories of 
Buddhistic philosophy so obscured its principles that 
its presence seemed at times hardly suspected, and its 
traces were almost lost sight of. It was mainly Sankaré- 
charyya who first discovered and then brought it out 
from its unmerited obscurity into the clear light a day, 
adding to it the lustre which has since gathered round it. 


—— 
Ld ~ 


® We have shown this in our Third volume of the ” Upanishader 
Upadesh.”’ 
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Of late, many volumes have been written and the 
system criticised by a large number of brilliant scholars, 
nearly all of which have tended to fall into a groove—an 
undesirable state of things which cannot but demand 
serious and careful consideration on the part of those who 
are desirous of seeing the Adwaita philosophy preserve its 
original features untouched by such elements as are likely 
to prove inconsistent with its special lines of thought and 
reasoning. Itis now clear to the scholars who take real 
interest in this system that the Adwaita philosophy has 
of late been presented before the learned world in forms 
which are different from the ideas of its original interpreters. 

The main object of this book is to consider all the new 
forms in which this system has been sought to be presented 
and it has been the author’s attempt to form an estimate cf 
these with a view to finding out if they really come into a line 
with the original form in which Sankarfchfryya himself 
presented it. The time seems almost ripe when a clear 
note of warning should be sounded for all those who 
wish really to study the Adwaita system. They will have 
to utterly forget all preconceptions and pre-imlibed ideas 
and to approach this system of philosophy with an open 
and unbiassed mind which enable them to make for them- 
selves a correct estimate of the positions adopted therein. 

The author further attempts to bring forward, in brief 
but clear outlines, all the main issues which are generally 
discussed in the Adwaita system, and which have been 
unfavourably criticised in other quarters. For the student 
of philosophy, all he points raised here are absolutely 
necesgary fora clear grasp and right comprehension of 
the Adwaita doctrine in its principal aspects. Information 
requisite for a deeper study of the original works on the 
subject has been brought tegether in this book. In 
dealing with the different topics, an endeavour has been 
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made to discover the real teaching of Sankara. The 
author has not been unmindful of the imperious necessity 
which every teacher feels to guide, with a due measure of 
caution, the foot of the beginner through the naturally 
difficult track, rendered, in the case of this system, more 
intricate by the unfavourable criticisms directed against 
its main theories. 

Iu this book an endeavour has been made at the very 
outset to furnish the student and the general reader with 
the right views about the teachings of Sankara on each of 
the topics treated herein, and to equip them with the 
help needed to reach a proper solution of theedifficulties 
they are likely to experience when diving deeper into the 
subject. No pains have been spared to make the work a 
suitable introduction to the proper study of the originals, 
and the subject-matter has been arranged in such a way 
as to make the book an indispensable companion for any 
full understanding of Sankara’s position. It presents also 
to beginners an opportunity of making themselves familiar 
with antagonistic views on variotis points, and supplies 
them with reasons to combat those views, from Saukara’s 
works. The whole of the book is expository and contains 
the essentials of Sankara’s teaching in as simple a form 
as the subject-matter allows, no principles being left out 
which a student ought to keep in view in the systematic 
study of Sankara’s original works. 

The author’s experience as a lecturer in the Indian 
branch of philosophy has convinced him of the necessity of 
help in the shape of a book like this for the student 
who may have drifted from the old moorings. It hasbeen 
his special study to present the expositions as faithfully as 
possible in the lines adopted and pursued by Sankara 
himself, and with a view to establishing the various 
positions, the author has quoted innumerable extracts in 
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the footnotes from Sankara’s writings, in support of 
those opinions. In this respect all the commentaries of 
Sankara have been treated as of equal importance, For 
this purpose, the ten Upanishads he has commented upon 
have been laid under contribution as also his commentaries 
on the Braima-Sutra and the Gita. 

Considering the intrinsie difficulty in getting at the 
right sense of Sankara’s position from his voluminous 
writings on the subject,—writings whose style, though 
admirably lucid and impressively attractive, is not always 
easy of comprehension on account of long polemics against 
his opponénts, and considering also the difficulty in putting 
the most abstruse of the reasonings of Sankara in a foreign 
tongue, the readers, the author trusts, will look upon this 
work with a kind indulgence. 

Suggestions for the improvement of the book from 
sympathetic critics and scholars will be most gratefully 
accepted. À 

Lastly, the author takes this opportunity to express 
a very deep debt of gratitude he owes to the Hon’ble 
Justice Sir Asutosh Mookerjee who almost from the 
beginning of the anuthor’s college career has always 
fostered his literary aspirations and has very liberally 
helped him. It is needless to say that but for such 
generous help from him, the desire that impelled the 
author to undertake this work would have been baffled. 


CALCUTTA : 
t KOKILESWAR BHATTACHARJEE 
May, 1924. 
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TO 


ADWAITA PHILOSOPHY 





CHAPTER I. 


On BRAHMA AS CREATOR. 





l. It has been laid down in the Adwaita System of 
philosophy that the Prdéna-spandan—the universally 
diffused vibratory Prana is the revela- 

D eet yee Pl tion of Brahima’s ‘nature’ which 
dual through his or- involved the creative activity of 
sips Yes Brahma. From this Praéina-Spandan 
or external nature (fama), gradually stages after stages. 
step by step, the human organisms with their external 
and internal elements (#\@a<a-d4ata) have been built up, 
as the last stage of the processof manifestation. Had 
there been no such revelation of the ‘nature’ of Brahma, 
we could not know its real nature, and it would remain 
for ever an abstract and remote being. That Brahma is a 
self-conscious power (aatIwATeG] 4G) would have remained 
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shut up from our knowledge,' Elsewhere, we find this 
fact stated still more distinctly. It has been stated that 
in order to reveal, by degrees, what she contains in 
herself, nature has gradually assumed the form of human 
organs—external and internal ;—so that she may, through 
these organs, reveal the infinite treasure she contains 
within her to the human selves.? The organs are merely 
the different phases of herself, which nature has assumed, 
and in whieh she is present herself. This description 
shows that the building up of the human organisms, or 
in other words, the evolution of the beings with their 
cognitive and active organs ” through which the rational 
human beings become variously conscious of the external 
world and can act in diverse ways within it,—is the goal— 





1 4a yrgnesd | aa a aana a ae sive’? (2° an, 
4.4.2), “apfemeornfa scatradafwefa ami, saaa 
aarmanead ware aa” (er a 7.1.1) “ afe fe maa a amaA, 

~ * + — » 
an serai faeces aa a naaa aan g ga araen 
ala-au amna Raai, ag Se eG aana” (a° w? 2.5.18) 1 (ana= 
Physiological and qu = functional side of the organisms). 

There was the revelation of Brahma as the rarefied, universally 
diffused Prana-spandan, or Sutra. It gradually became more and more 
integrated, and it differentiated into five classes of elements (q@a=nta), 
which became, as the result of combination in different proportions, 


gross (waya), out of which the organisms were built up in accord- 
ance with the inner ‘nature’ or q@e@q Of the individua; (** ¢feadétat 


aq waged, ay ‘ome’ fafanaaa, Saaneneata ” — AO wr, 
13. 22). 


> “faga gaa ald acd aaa afa aaea aaen: 
arfi Gena wua ” (° ar, 2.4.11) \ 

s fraa- Pannag fara (sfta:) This is the Rational 
and moral self (@y° m”, 8.12.3). 


— 
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is the final fulfilment, to reach which nature strives. 
Thus, Brahma has manifested itself as the external nature, 
with a view to reveal to the human beings its own immense 
and infinite riches through her. The organisms of the 
different grades of beings' are but the differentiations—not 
separation—from the common environment universally 
existent. There are thus action and reaction always going on 
between the organisms and the particular portion of the 
environment—within which they are placed. As there is 
always a feeling-element which accompanies these 
reactions, the organised beings—particularly the human 
beings whose organs have been more highly developed— 
come to enjoy what is ataq (beauty), faafaaq (grandeur) 
and fsa (sublimity)? in the external world; and as 
the human being actively arranges these feelings and 
rationally acts for the realisation of his own end,—this 
contact with the world reveals to him the important 
truth that he is a rationally active being. Thus we find 
that to furnish the human selves with their odjects of 
knowledge and action in the shape of cognitive and 
active organs, manas, ete.—appears to be the purpose for 
which nature perpetually works, and this she does, because 
an eternal, inexhaustible Power (Brahma) is present behind 
her, which is realising its own Swarupa (4@q), gradually 
in higher and higher forms, through the successive stages 
of nature.? Such creation is perpetually going on and it 





' The Individuals are classified under foyr typical divisions— 
an, WH, IRA and JUJ | 
' * Vide Gita, 10.41, 
3 “amaaa sadacaiencaarea: * (8° a yea, 
2.3): “afa qewe feu-anaean mirata aaf: gta qtu 
yadi aafaa ” (° a’, 1.3.30. “ma: sànu- nnn a 
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still continues.! The creation is described in the Vedanta, 
for this reason, as not an event in time done once for all,? 
but as an eternal act and its purpose has not yet ceased 
or been finished.” 
2. Thus, Brahma is represented in the Vedanta in 
its two inseparable aspects—its fava 
malin enh Re or Transcendental aspect and its aqq 
Saguna— transcenden- or Immanental aspect. As Brahma 
is revealed partially in the activities 
of Prán, it is Saguna ( anu ); and as it is present behind 
its activities as the infinite and inexhaustible source of 
these activities, it is Nirguna (f*qa)1 The same fact 
has been stated in another form. Brahma is éoff the 
Efficient cause ( afan aia) and Material cause ( aqm 
aixq ) of the world.* If one of these aspects be ignored, 
a serious defect will at once-vitiate the theory. If you 
represent Brahma in its purely immanent character, 
the world would be invested with a false independence, 
and everything of the world would have to be accepted 
as it is. The world, in this case, would be an exhaustive 


aa faunfaa---senfy weaifa, aga are faa faama ” 


(ear) “a uuaesa) qa 4 wiam eee samai 
“safia miaa ea «a aaraa aa fami 
anfa: negas qadena---senidl aE awat a ae 
miaf” (A m’, 15.12) | 

“aq aaf ana fag ary ad a aaa, aa wafa 
wa aaf aray awe’ a anada” (4° a’, 2.1.16) 1“ anior,- 
wera — seta”? (ata) | 

s “snfzara dama—saife”’ (3° m’, 2.1.35) | 

s “ala ayaa vai availa fae’? (er ar 6.3.2) | 

* Vide 3? a” L. 4. 23=26. 


-> > 
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expression of Brahma, and a self-sufficient, an inde- 
pendent, completed whole—all its steps being predeter- 
mined by its antecedent steps in time. The individuals 
also, being mere parts of this whole, would be but automatic 
machines, acting their parts as they are made to act. 
If, on the other hand, Brahma is represented in its purely 
transcendental character, it is absolutely separated from 
the world, and has no concern with any activities going 
on in the world. It would thus be a distant and remote 
being absolutely cut off from the changes,—an abstract, 
incomprehensible, extra-mundane being, exalted beyond 
all predicates ( #fa, afa ). 

Almost all the critics of Vedanta with whose* writings 
we have come across, have, unfortunately, thought of 
Nirguna (faaia) Brahma inthis light. They speak of 
Vedantice Nirguna Brahma as a “ void—without conscious- 
ness, without activity,—a characterless nothing.” It is 
something “ abstract and remote and having no relation 
whatever with the world.” “The Upanishads ”—one 
of these writers declares—‘ reach their goal by the 
method of excluding all difference—the goal being pure 
undifferenced being; Sankara’s doctrine is in this 
direction.” 

Everywhere Sankara has repeatedly declared Brahma 

to be⸗ sfra-fafawniqier-aicaq ? — 


. prawna — that is to sav, his Brahma is to be 
coni and =Materia" regarded intéoth of ite aspects; ¢.<., 


Brahma’s transcendency and imma- 
nence are inseparad/e ( {faa ) aspects. Brahma is revealed 
in the world in the diversities of n&ima-rupa ( 44-47), 
but yet it is present behind its manifestations in its 
own inexhaustible (9%) nature. In the 1. 4. 25-27, 
(a° av), Brahma is described as evolving from its 
own nature the changes or the emergent effects, 
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itself being their prior cause, present behind each 
change :— 


“geafagista fe aq arn, faitta faama ofcuaame 


WATA” | 
It is its own Åtmá, its own ‘ nature’ or wag, which 
differentiated itself into the multiplicity of changes, but 
it retains, behind them, its own unity or identity which 
it does not lose in them. 


In the Gits- Bhásya, the world, ¢, e., the active common 


medium ( ma-wqæa ) and the finite individuals—these two 
are called as the two Prakritis of God, and they are stated 
as eternal (faa). Sankara here remarks that unless 
the elements to be controlled by God are eternal, God the 
controller of these two would himself prove to be 
non-eternal ( «faa ), and thus his ‘God-hood’ ( tax) 
would fall to the ground.' In the Vedanta-Bhasya, 
he calls <4 to be eternal ( frafax ), in all places.* The 
creative act of Brahma has also been declared as 
eternal (faa )— 
“aa faa-fage Pra efe-fefa-defa-faad fami aaia” 
(a° ar, 1.1.5) | 
That is to say, “the idea, of creation and maintenance 
of everything in existence is eternal in Brahma.” These 
gradually-revealed n&ma-rupas (ma-wqs) have also been 
declared to be the ‘object ’ to which Brahma stands related 
as the ‘ subject ’,.— 
“fa mag ‘x at aa Aremaa ‘fern’ wadia 
--aTHaa---enfeanfea <fa qa: ” (° ar, 1.1.5), 





\ aana ace aaya gm aaa naag” GA an, 
13.19). ee 


2 Vide @ yl, 4. 4.17, 18, 21, ete.. ete. 
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In the face of such distinet and unmistakable expressions, 
how can the revealed differences (changes) be serered 
altogether from the underlying Brahma, making it a 
“remote, difference-less being ?” 


3. In the commentaries of Sankara, the gradually 
created Nfma-rupas ( a1T4-«qs )—the 


Brahma—notaso- evolving and emerging changes— 


litary and remote be- 


ing: but ever present have always been described as ac- 
behind its manifesta- ; 
tions, companied by the wnderlying causal 


Power, ¢. e., Brahma. ‘“ Whenever 
and whereever the changes emerge, they can never emerge 
Separated or detached from their underlying Atmá or 
Brahma ”— 

“gel aTa-4G Vſmaa, aa a-a aaaea, WATS- 
nana- 2a, gajan aaifaaar” | 

“afe waisagq aquam aaa aaa a 
faa” (3° av, 2.6) 1 


i. e€. Nothing can be there, separated from the 
Brahma’s nature ’—either in time or in space”. 


“ When the wais, ¢. e., the emerging differences or 
changes are created, are maintained in existence, 
and will merge in their final end—they doso not 
separated from the underlying chaitanya, t.e., 
the ‘ nature’™— wq of the self ”— 


«gaaaf aa fe set maaa. Aaaa eer 
amaa ” (a° m°, 6.2) | 
Again— 
“ All the emergent effects or changes are never 


severed from their underlying cause on which 
they stand. When they emerge and are sustained 





O 


* 
— UBRARY 
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in existence after their emergence,—they are: 


always grounded in the underlying sat ( 9a) 
or the Causal Power ’!— 
“oR, a Hay quae: wa, saraf afama aera, aera 
qa” (ev ar, 6.8.4) | 
“Can qz, viz.,a transformed state of afamat, stand 
even for a moment, if severed or disconnected 
from clay, from the underlying afamı 7 ”— 
“aq aaqairean wala, a a4 wua ge, aa wzat 
aat” (a° at, 1.6.1). 

If Such be the case; if under all circumstances, the 
emergent changes are found to be accompanied by their 
underlying causal reality, and if this causal reality main 
tains its unity in the successive changes,—it follows 
that the underlying Brahma which is the source of all 
these varieties of the evolving changes can never be 
looked upon as purely transcendent and as unrelated to, 
and cut off from, these changes. 

In the Vedanta, Brahma as well as the finite indi- 
viduals have been proved to have a ‘ nature ’—a aq, of 
their own. This ‘nature’ or «aq of Brahma, or of the 
individual beings, has never, in the Bhäsyas, been 
regarded as a solitary nature standing a/one on its own 
account, remote from and unrelated to, the emerging 
states and activities produced from that nature. It is 
always looked upon as ad/isthdna ( «fasta ),* because it has 
a ‘nature,’ a ‘character’ of its own which susfains all. 


1 “See ones, faa safkaaa, aa ‘afire aA 


(maama) “aa sadisfesma miraa amaa (m ara, 
wn? fafe, ya) “ae ae aah aiai aq— aa’ — 9.190.” 


“ainan waranman faferited” (eq? a° 4:57) 
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soe oe 


` 4. It is indeed true that sometimes, the prior condi- 

A ESETA tion—umae—of the world, where 
solitary character of there were supposed to be no changes 
ton, finite self as yet created or emerged, has been 
described ; and Brahma has also been 

described as standing alone, without a second, during that 
condition. And this apparently solitary being, viz. 
Brahma has sometimes been likened, in the Bhásyas, to. 
the individual self during its dream-less sleep (gamen), 
when all its states and activities disappear in the self, and 
the self thus stands a/one, as it were, at that time. Now, 
it may be asked, what explanation can be suggested to 
clear off this situation. > Apparently this is a condition 
described in the Sankara-Bhasya, where the pure tran- 
scendence of the self or of Brahma—cut off from all 
relations with the world—seems to be made quite 


evident. 


OUR ANSWER TO THIS ENQUIRY IS TWO-FOLD. 


p (i) Firstly: When the dream-less state of the finite. 
self is described, it will be seen that the self is not 
actually solitary or alone even during this condition. 

Sankara tells us that the self is not an ‘empty subject’ 
even then. The subject has for iis ‘object,’ during that 
condition, the presence and operation of the Prána 
(maam). When the action of the external environment 

_ upon our sense-organs ceases to operate, “during the time 
J when we fall asleep, there are no functions of the organs 
“ST. x 


om 

-f i k h 

bao + : 
E ee * 
ial Pe mae 
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 amistrafafefa "—serfe (er m°, 6.2.1), siren 
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excited. In the absence of these, our mind (manas) also 
ceases to act. Necessarily, all the external and internal 
functions, says Sankara, merge in the 
Prina-sakti—nover Prána— the source of all kinds of acti- 
: absent from the finite — 
self and— vities of the human organism.' All 
activities lie latent in the Prina now. 
This latent uronfH, though its functions as differentiated — 
in time and space-orders have ceased, is actually present 
within the organism, as is evidenced by the heat of the 
body and the other actions during our dream-less sleep. 
er The self is not solitary and alone even now. It controls 
the Préina;sakti (“ moras ”). When weagain wake up, all 
the latent activities of this Prana will again go on, as 
before, as soon es they are elicited from the Prána by the 
actions of the external environment upon our sense-organs. 
This emergence again of these activities proves the 
presence of the Prána within our organism during our 
sleep.* Similar is the condition of Brahma, when 
the infinite varieties of the changes of Nfma-rupa 
(414-89) are merged in the universally - existent 
prana-spandan or sutra (vibratory tremor of the diffuse 
Prana) ; and this Prfina is the source of 
sall subsequently developed activities ~ 
emerging after the creation. It ap- 
pears therefore that this PrAna-sakti or the ava-sq-nfH owas 
existent in Brahma during the wae, te., at the time of 
first manifestation (after the last pralaya). Thus we find 





: never absent from 
Brahma aleo. 


; — 








“ee geras- tga mafa wrye-faga:” (3° aP, sama) 
> “ra-garrarat serra * favararaerara ” avatar: ” 
(a)i “aiaa aa fe aaaf, ac? waa J 
Taare arami: -Aa aaia aai aa” (on? wt) 5 
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that Brahma was not alone or solitary even then. Sankara 
took sufficient care to obseryve— 


“arpa satan a· a ⸗ 


ien the ala-eg—the root-cause of all differentiations 
existed in Brahma; and it was an ‘ object’ in relation to 
which Brahma was described as its ‘ subject.” Brahma 
was, therefore, not alone and solitary and o4/ect-/ess, even 
then. To show the presence of this Prina-sakti in Brahma, 
the Katha-bhasya thus expresses the idea :— 


“As in an almost imperceptible tiny seed of a 
Bata-tree, its final end, viz., the immense and 
gigantie Bata-tree is existent as a /uture-power ; 
so in the ‘nature’ of Brahma is to be found 
existent the subsequently developed world with 
all its varieties, as a latent Juture power.' 
Otherwise, the changes or differences are to be 
imagined to have been produced out of nothing 
(qaa). ” 


“saa ga mA faq wamd-ae-eqaam BAN- 
WCU-Dia- gagad +--+ quasi a a-m aaa, 
azafaataiaa acdta-afe: O (aa? ar, 3.11). 


In the Chandogya-Bhasya also, the presence of this 
ñáma-rupa (414-49) in Brahma and its control by Brahma 
are beautifully expressed thus— 





a “gga ma peat: Aaa samedi” (9° aT, 
‘14.2)) “saa amaun seama, aE 
famafaenera ” (#3? we, w faf)! ‘ sra-Set’—is a distinguishing 
property of a qq (3° m°, 3. 3. 35) | 


= 





P 
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“Brahma is distinguished from the namarupa 
existent in it, and untouched by it but it ‘controls 
its activities ”— 


“S H-40---9e ag] He gR QE +--+ ATEEK E 
aTe-ea-faeed- agg aaz weed ag” (er 
at, &. 14. 1). 


Exactly similar observations occur in the Vedanta- 
Bhásya also.! We find then that Brahma has nowhere 
been really described as a solifary beiag without anything 
for it to control, t.e., as ‘object-less’ or difference-less 
‘subject.’ 

(22) We shall now come to our second answer— 


The individual self, according to Sankara, has a distinet 
‘nature’ or aay of its own, and this eq cannot be 
resolved into its states and activities evoked from it 
through its interaction with the external environment. 

his nature or 8&4 maintains its unity or identity in 
all its evolved changes or states. Brahma, too, in this 
system of philosophy, has a distinct ‘nature’ or wr 
of its own, and this ata maintains its unity, as dis- 
tinguished from the infinite varieties of the changes of 
nama-rupa (4l#-§9)—ever evolving from this wan.° 
The importance of this truth cannot be too highly 
emphasised. Most people are liable to resolve this unity into 





. “igea WAA 34.. maa.. aaia: vafafcfa a aiae | 
amaa aa aT” (e an’, 2. 1. 14). 

ear ayem waea agane, aa? gafa” 
(@ af, 3. 2. 11): “ agawafafeqare —aasen-aiiean ” 
(3.2.23), “eqfyyäg sain sa santas, a a ‘amfa ” 
afetiarnat agfa (3. 2. 25) | 
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the visible multiplicity of the changing states and to take 
the aggregate of these states to be the only self. It is 
therefore necessary to impress the mind of the seekers of 
truth with this great principle, so that the people may not 
forget this e@aq of their own, as well as of Brahma 
itself,—as underlying all the diversities of the changes. 
During our dreaming and waking states, our real 
‘nature’ or ay becomes utterly obscured by our 
waking and dreaming erperiences, as the case may be. The. 
sum-total of these experiences appears to us to be the only 
self. It is most difficult to distinguish the presence and 
operation of our true self which underlies these experiences, 
unaffected by them.' It is needful therefore to choose a 
condition where, if possible, these varieties of experiences 
do not appear to disturb the ‘ nature’ of the self. Our 
dream-less sleep is the right condition, when all the outward 
and inward distractions seem to cease. There the true 
underlying self, unaffected by the experiences, comes dis- 
tinctly into the view. For this very reason, the dream-less 
condition (ayman) has been taken to be the maura, 
t€., the true condition where the real ‘ nature’ (@eq) of 
the self is to be discovered. It is not really meant to 
show that the self is actually solitary or object-less.2_ In 
a similar way, the Praigabastha (aman) of the world 
has been chosen to exhibit the true unaffected ‘nature’ or 





|“ salfuaaqagfatinmaia...qaqve: 4 saiam” (8° ar, 
3, 2. 25) | 

* “ qrafeqd... apenas Te 460 · Aas EEG EE AGA 4 
wat aaam qa dtaaa faa enag” (° a, 4.3.7) 1 
“amaai. a aicu---qqfudse adiatsi” (39° av) 1 “ ag- 
aay safaia aang. g a a naa 
„asqa yafaa" (4° m, 3. 2. 7) “ ee waananga” 
(3. 2. 21) 


: without the created world—an object-less subject. To 
imply this fact, the Dbéma-rupa (aTa-49) has been expressly 
—* stated, in the beginning of the Vedanta-bhisya, as the 
i t fana’ or the ‘object’ of Brahma—the ‘subject.’ 1 Tt p 
S —— 5 —N — 
=~ =. 1 fa graa, anag: tree faai afa a 
2 o RAA fa aa” (@ ar, 1.1.5), “aq aitaan faai wafa— 
oe ENE > ae 7 e hs — 
ES e — — — 
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aq of Brahma which underlies the arid, t., its 
emerging Ghanges or fams, and which is thus distin- 
guished from them. The chance becomes infinitely harder 
to detect the presence of this ‘ nature’ unaffected by the 
changes, when the infinite diversities of nama-rupa 
(masaq) perpetually work, as at present. The ẹaymawrt of 
the individual self and the amaen of the world both help us 

Prioretate of world i! easily detecting the presence of the 
and susupla state of «4 nature’ or @ag of both the individual 


finite self—meant to | i i 
show the ‘naturo’? Self and Brahma respectively, and in 


of Brahma and = self 


becoming convinced of a unity amidst 
respectively. 


diversity. It bas been thought 


advisable, « on account of this very difficulty, to select. 


or rather to imagine a condition of the world when the 
changes as yet did not appear to emerge, but just on the 
point of emerging into the view. This condition is named 
as Prigabastha (sman) of the world. It would be 
far easier to grasp the undisturbed true nature (eq) of 
Brahma in the absence of any emerging changes or faats. 
During this wmaen, there is no possibility to resolve 
the nature of Brahina into, and to identify it with, the 
empirical changes—taking the aggregate of these changes 
to be the only reality. Itis for this that we find’the 
umawt (Prigabasthé) of the world described in “the 
commentaries of Sankara. Its real purpose is not to show 


that there can ever bea state when Brahma can exist 


withont any differences, as a solitary being self-sufficient 
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~ 
is therefore an erromeous attempt to interpret Brahma as- 


* objet t-less,’ as Dr; Paul Deussen has done in his Péi/o- 
sophy of the Upanishads. This Prior state or umami has 









been chosen to show that Brahma has, a ‘nature’ of its 


own and this nature must be existent prror to its manifesta- 
tions and that Brahma is not an ‘ abstraction.’ 
That Brahma in its own character is invariably to be 
found present behind all the changes 
abo listration of the of the world and that the latter can 
kara-bhasya. never exist without the underlying 
Brahma—is everywhere repeatedly 
shown in the commentaries of Sankara. How carefully 
and beautifully the above fact is stated will appear from 
the following passages which we have selected with a view 
to support what has been stated in the preceding page. 
In the Mandukya-bhasya, in describing the nature of 
the Transcendantal (aĝa) Brahma, Sankara states— 
(7) If, it may be asked, Brahma is to be taken as 
something which lies deyond what has been manifested in 


_the world; if it be apart from all changes, all states, all 


actions which are visible in the empirical world ;—then it 
necessarily follows ‘that no speech, no language, no word 
ean describe its nature ; in as much as the speech, the word 
and the language are included in the manifested things of 
the world. Then go a step further. That which cannot be 
expressed by a word; to which no thoughts—no words 
ean be applied ;—we may very well take that to be a 
non-entity, a mere void (qa). Raising this objec- 
tion, Sankara thus meets it :—‘*‘ No, BrXNhma is not a void, 





mhariada siti aq wi ahydae. ww aaura eq 7... 
aa fe ad faaa aaa nafs; wae aie, awqan; 4 ara 
amaa  (a° av, 4. 4. 6) 4 
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never a non-entity. Brahma always underlies the changes 
and sustains them. All manifestations come out 
from that underlying sustaining ground. The ground 
which gives support to these changes and constantly 
sustains them cannot prove to be a mere void or non- 
entity. It must have a positive nature of its own. Even 
when a snake, a silver, a mirage appears to arise,—all 
these appearances are invariably found to be supported, in 
each case, by a sustaining ground upon which they appear, 
viz., a rope, an oyster, and the surface of a desert; un- 
supported by which, these appearances cannot for a 
moment stand. Hence the Brahman’s ‘nature’ is the 
sustaining ground of all changes, all manifestations,—in 
the absence of which the latter cannot stand, cannot live. 
If the sustaining ground is held to be a non-entity,— 
nothing, then, can mere ‘nothing’ give birth to the 
positive things of the world ? ! 

(7) Our life begins with our expertences, These ex- 
periences are of two kinds. Those which we experience 
in our waking state and those which are experienced in 
our dream. All our experiences are various, successive, 
and they change their aspects always. But underlying 
these changing experiences and unaffected by them, there 
is our true self which experiences them as they arise. 
This self is the sustaining ground of all our experiences, 
in the absence of which the latter cannot stand and 
operate. The experiences are, as noted above, successive, 














. “ gaurzoata-fataanaa, we nemfeaaafata, fastenfagaaa 
‘qa’ fafe fafa i... uaa a? aa. faenfanerar fafafa- 
qaa a fe a můj · gaam fren: aT k- 
safataa yaaan: wa: aaa a od afé meaig 
adaa ” (m? w, 1.7). 
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multiple in their natyre and transitory. But the under- 
lying self which lives in them and sustains them is a 
unity and it maintains its identity unaffected by these 
changing experiences. Our self is in touch with the 
transcendental (aĝa) Brahma, which is our real self. 
There is no other way left to us to comprehend the nature 
of the self, except as the sustaining ground of our 
experiences, through which that nature realises or expresses 
itself. It cannot be a non-entity.' 
No further quotation is necessary. These will suffice to 
prove the position of Sankara. 
Brahma is thus regarded in the Vedanta, ase perpetu- 
ally present and operative, as an inexhaustible source, 
behind the changes or transformations evolving from it. 
It is thus intimately related to the famms or changes, as 
their ever-present ground and controller. It is therefore 
impossible to regard Brahma as remote and softtary and as 
an ‘abstract void.” As the creation is perpetually 
going on— 
“arg agua wate fred” (ar? ao )— 

and newer and newer differences are emerging continuously, 
“sada gamag” (at )— 

how can these be separated from Brahma, making it a 


difference-less abstract ? 


All the phenomenal cognitions elicited from the self 
are premeated and pervaded by the eternal consciousness 


— — — — = — — — — — — — — —— — — 


| “sneer TH Tagan sweafran) a: waa: Aa wga 
at ag l AAR ca wats gaa- afea:) srr 
gay wga, ead wafaa” (ao a’, 1.7) ) “awara sare: 
gaan afafaqrefafaa ry” | 
3 
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underlying them’ ; and the self isthe sowree of all its 
visible activities in which the underlying power is mani- 
festing itself partially. The self is, for this reason, 
characterised as Saftd-sphurti-rupah ( am-eafa-aq: ).2 It 
is partially manifest ï» its cognitions and in its activities, 
and they are therefore regarded as a means—erymfa— 
indicative marks—for the presence and operation of the 
underlying Rational power.’ - 


— ea — — — ——— — — [M 


qna: “aaq’—safa:; aafaa agg faaan: qwaferie- 
Sanma afaron: 2 rza: (ie, cognitions or states of 
consciousness), Ẹ&.. rafami am ga sqq i.. ama amanz- a 
aa, fasraraearana à” (8° m°, 2.1)1 Cf. also "qag ataj, waa- 
aqa ; a Aa anaa wh fe ae faal araa wafa” (3° Ar, 
4,4. 6) “qa gear faadteafe aar €a wm.. gána” 
(° m”, 2.4) | 

* “aqaa an-an: — amaA 4 gA (39° 
al) (am = Being; afi = Active Power) | 

“fret fafaa.. aiaga fase saatais wafa ” 
(@° an): “* Saetawafara saara: ” (3° ar, 3. 2. 38) i 

* So it is likened sometimes to the reflected image of the sun upon 


a surface of a lake, As the reflected image is an imperfect and partial 
expression of the sun which underlies the image; so the nature of the 





self is imperfectly and partially reflected or manifested in our S 
cognitive states and activities. 
wa yaa: yaame aia: yanm, amA ifa vfafa⸗ ··q. máni - 


$e ufae:” (B000) i 
“ agama- aR nana fafema amaf -ae |" 
“qaam gza aea aq-amaifafad 1 Ne 


añinaasagat... Saisir ara afa wala, madita” (no ute 
1. 2.) 
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5. From what has been stated above, it is evident 
à that neither Brahma, nor the indivi- 
——— —— dual self can be resolved into, or 
other than Brahma. identified with, its evolving changing 
states or faants, through which it is 
perpetually expressing itself in higher and higher forms. 
Yet some interpreters of the Adwaita philosophy have 
thought it fit to regard /swara to be a different and separate 
being other than Brahma. A passage in the Vedanta- 
Bhadsya is perhaps responsible for this hasty conclusion 
formed with regard to the nature of Iswara. We shall 
consider this passage presently. But before we do so, a 
remark or two on the subject is necessary. Sankara him- 
self has made no distinction between the two—Brahma 
and Iswara. The act of creation ought not to be regarded 
as a separate and distinct act, by which Brahma has 
become something other than its own self ;—as if it was 
Brahma /irst, and ¿žen a creator. Such manner of thought 
would introduce a false difference in the ‘nature’ of 
Brahma which is always a real unity. The act of creation 
is but the revelation of its own nature. As the revelation 
eannot be exhaustive and must necessarily be partial, 
every fresh act of creation must be regarded as the revela- 
tion of its nature so far forth, The nature of Brahma 
being infinite (wam) and inexhaustible (qa), no act of 
creation can be the exhaustive expression of its natnre. 
Sankara observes— 
“gata arama stead, aenfa aqead 


qua aa aefa) gata swa (sowo, 5. 1. 1)-- 


i.e., as Brahma is inexhaustible in its nature, it is eternally 
making (sf) itself—creating itself—to realise its own 
nature. If Brahma, creating the world, had exhausted its 
nature, the world, in that case, would have to be regarded 
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as a complete and finished whole. But such cannot be the 
nature of Brahma which is inexhaustible and infinite. 
Sankara has told us that— ` 

“iq am, i.e., Iswara can never really be an aggregate 


of many parts—aceage waat ” (gente, 5. 1. 1.) 


In the Gité-Bhasya hé observes that— 


“ the being which has revealed itself as the world is 
no other than the ‘ nature’ of Brahma itself.” 1 


In the Kena-Bhasya, a similar remark is recorded— 


“oa ana:...aquaa BEAR) aa fa oc: fara | 
a fe sary uoaa.. a ata amaafe  (3,1.). 
That is to say—the immanent God is the same as the 


transcendent Brahma. Sankara is still more explicit and 
expressive there in the sentence— 


“anaana Sat sfa wadtaa ” (Howto, 3. 1.) 
Elsewhere, the same fact is stated expressly thus— 


‘It is the same transcendental Paramátmá who sus- 
tains everything in the world by His Power.’’? 


t 48 afg... waa gancaage aqeaniieaa (i.e. a whole aggregate 
of parts; mere unity of collection) qaazwq ag—aaaa fan aaa 
—a an sufema ” (acw, 5. 1.1.) | oga SARERA” 
(gewto) } [Otherwise a false difference would be introduced into the 
‘nature’ (ata) of Brahma which is always a unity (vay: anta: ). 

* “aq ‘qe’ gee waama, wenleenfead faataa. 
ia veges: a Mata. na cee eared ganai faa... 
fuaaga ” (teme, 15. 11.) 


“qty watg ‘waa aaga ( foe ) ata sfam, at a 
“a “freed —— aa fanfa ” (Atome, 15. 19.) 


* — * ACE ILIS 
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Thus, it is wrong to ascribe to Sankara the view that 
in his system, his /swara is something other than and dis- 
tinct from Brahma, that Iswara is a lower and empirical 
Brahma. It is the Sankara’s éstablished theory that, in 
revealing itself as the world, Brahma has not become 
something ofher than its own nature. 


In his commentary on the Vedanta-Sutra II. 1. I4, a 
remark of Sankara, as we have stated above, has been 
made mueh of. The remark runs to the effect that— 


“it is only in the practical concerns of life 
that there is Iswara and the idea of a 
controller and the controlled. But when 
the real knowledge will dawn, where is 
the creation and where is the creator ?” 


“ qaae Satmawaraeniara: wea | 
amagama SM: gaaf- ia magn (aeute 2.1.14) 


Now, the true idea of the passage, as it appears to us, 
has not been correctly grasped and Sankara has been un- 
justly ridiculed as ‘ recognising a pinchbeck deity,” and 
his system has been thought “ to have no place, in it, for 
theism.” 


— — — — — — — EE — — 


[i.e., Iswara is not to be really looked upon as identified with the 
world ; for Brahma has not really and actually boen reduced to the 
created elements and thereby has become something else. It is the 
same Brahma still. Hence, Brahma and Iswara are not distinct, but 
the same being. This is the qanana nefe, te, trne view of the case, ] 


“ qaqunianiag aa aafia q anaa 


N. B.—Col. Jacob in his introduction to his edition of the Veilanta- 
sara is wrong in pointing out ‘inconsistencies’ in the writings of 
Sankara. The reader will see that he has failed to grasp the true sense 


of the relation of ggr and Gaya | 
2236, 
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6. We shall here try to give a right explanation of 

the Sankara’s remarks from his own 

iswara no other stand-point and we crave our reader’s 
than Brahma,.—Reasons z Kee k 

stated, attention to this important point. It 


will be seen that Sankara begins his 


discussion in this commentary with the sentence— 
Ann· a-a aana a — 


He means to say that ordinarily the creative act is 
regarded as a separate act and the creator or the revealer 
of the infinite diversities of n&ma-rupa (ma-wq) or the 
changes which work in the world is thought to be some- 
thing offer than Brahma itself. That this was bis view, 
that he took Zswara in this popular sense is evident from 
the employment of the term Avidy4é in— 


fa maa·s sai) nafa "— 


Now, the sense of avidyaé used throughout in his system 
has been brought out very clearly in his Introduction to the 
Vedanta Philosophy, from which it will appear that under 
the influence of Avidyd, men ignore the distinct presence 
of the underlying unity and identifies it with the changing 
states evolved from it. Men, under the power of AvidyA, 
identify the underlying Brahma with the emergent changes 
as soon as they are produced or created ; and Brahma, to 
these people, appear now as Iswara, i.e., something ofher 
‘han Brahma itself. Now, this view is, Sankara observes 
entirely wrong. Iswara is really not at all a separate 
being; it is the same identical Brahma still; it is the 
same Brahma and no one else. For, Brahma’s nature or 
avq maintains ifs identity in all the changes in the 
world ;— ‘a 


a cata wafer” ( Go me, 2.1.18) | 


-> > 
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it does not become actually reduced to these. Brahma is infi- 
nitely more in its ‘nature’ than that which acts actually in the 
world ; Brahma is measurelessly more than its actual reve- 
lation. The created elements have been evolved from the 
‘nature’ of Brahma for its own realisation. Brahma has 
not sundered itself into these elements ; it has not actually 
passed into, or been converted into, these elements and 
thereby has become something oter (ian its own nature. It 
expresses itself through these. We have therefore no right 


‘to seporate these from it and take them as ‘ something’ 


distinct and complete in themselves ; 
s 
“a aaraa faa ma afsefa ' (owie) i — 


The evolving cbanges—the diversities of emerging 
namarupa—are not something other than Brahma’s 
nature, but they are really -the further and further 
revelations of this nature. Hence also is Sankara’s 
remark— 


“qeata matat aa ca at efez: > — 


When we come to truly realise the unity of Brahma 
as untouched and unaffected by the evolving changes, we 
will then look upon the world and all the changes evolving 
therein as mere means, medium, symbols, through which 
Brahma is realising its own nature—is expressing 
itself. Everything will appear as incorporated in 
Brahma as its necessary expressions. This is the 
correct interpretation. of the passage under notice, 
in the light of Sankara’ entire theory. No other 
view is possible. One who has declared Iswara to be 
eternally existent ( faafaw ) cannot declare him to be 


unreal, 
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That this is the ease will appear also from the illustra- 
tions ' recorded by Sankara which we 


Mustrations in now desire to explain. To express 
proof of the above 
position. the idea of the letters, we employ 


certain points, lines, dots, ete. The 
letters do not themselves pass into or become actually 
converted into these points, lines, dots’ These merely 
express the nature of the letters. These are merely 
symbols standing for the letters which find their expres- 
sion in them. Such is the case also with the numbers. The 
numbers—- one, two, three, ete.—are expressed’ through cer- 
tain line» and points. They do not actually pass into, or 
are converted into, these lines and points. These are merely 
symbols whieh are employed to express the nature of the 
numbers. Separated from the numbers which find expres- 
sion in them, and taken as independent things,—the 
lines, points, ete., lose their value and become unreal.: 
So long as they are taken ¢» connection with the numbers 
which they express, they have their value. But sever 
them off from the numbers, they at once become useless, 
Such is the case with the created elements, and Brahma. 
As soon as they are separafed from the underlying Brahma 
which expresses itself through them, they lose their value 
and are quite useless. Hence these cannot be regarded 


— — 





“an THRaIe-danaey-fesma, taraia FEN.. 
vad an, ñi wad sfa areafa. E E SE 
denn Tarai) an auma wafu fafrareiay:, qanat- 
tadaa, aviat aad waeafa ; 4 9a-Ae NAA - 
acai wafan anaes Safa- ferfa mariaren, wa 
awawaarted ” — * s, 


r “aae ' 
(onto, 2.1.14). 
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as something independent—wa—self-sufficient and com- 
plete in themselves ; but they are Sa% to (¢.e., not really other 
than) Brahma underlying them. This term, t.e., wam has 
been unfortunately translated into English as —“ identi- 
eal.” Inthe third chapter of this book we have tried to 
f | expose the incorrectness of this translation. We need 
not repeat here the arguments used there. It will suffice 
to say that “ The first part of the Sankara’s causal theory 
implies that the causal reality is distinc! from its effects 
or its successive manifestations, because it has a ‘ nature,’ 


3 a wea, a mara (swarupa or swavāba) of its own, and it 
cannot therefore be resolved into, or identified wjth, the 
— effects or the changes emerging from it. Sankara ex- 


presses this idea in 
“aq nice Haima © ( @outo, 2.1.9) 1” 


“The second part of the theory implies that the cause is 
no doubt distinct from, and independent of, its effects or - 
the emergent changes; but the effects cannot be separated 
from their underlying cause and regarded as independent F 
and self-sufficient * things’ (a{s), each complete in itse * 
f The effeets must therefore be regarded as ananya (waa) to 
their cause; d. e., the real ‘ nature’ of the cause expresses 
itself gradually, or becomes realised in, these successive 
effects. The latter are therefore mere symbols, means, 
a instrument or medium for the realisation of the nature of 
the cause which underlies them. It is not therefore pos- 
sible to s¢parale any of the effects from the underlying 
cause which expresses itself in them. — from it, 
they would lose their value and become useless.” 

We find therefore from the illustrations quoted above 
that the successive — are sauseparaile from their 
underlying cause which gra rel realises or expresses its 
own nature in and thr oug h th ems The underlying causal 
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reality has not actually passed into, or converted into, 
these evolving changes,—thereby becoming something 
else other than its own nature (æ). 

7. It follows from this exposition that what gradually 

expresses its inexhaustible nature in 

Finite individuals its changes, cannot exhaust itself 
and their responsibi- i : : > 
lity for their works. in them and so become identical with 

them. Yet as we have seen, tran- 
slating the word ananya (waa) as “identical,” Sankara’s 
theory has been reduced to a kind of ‘ Pantheism ’ which 
he took so much pains to refute in various parts of his 
commentaries. 

Taking Sankara to be a Pantheist, it has also been 
supposed that he has in his theory, abolished or negated 
the ‘Individuality’ or the ‘personality’ of the finite 
individuals, making them merely parts of an all-inclusive 
abstract whole; vrz., Brahma ;—“ ascribing to this Brahma 
alone the agency of all works.” Many critics of the 
Sankara’s theory believe that in the Adwaita philosophy 
as expounded by Sankara, the finite individuals are not 
responsiiie for their works, that all activities proceed 
from the agency of Brahma alone. 

There are valuable arguments by which Sankara has 
established the ‘ individuality’ of the selves which we 
have discussed elsewhere. Here in this chapter, we shall 
content ourselves only in examining the position whether the 
individual beings are not responsible for their works 
in this system of philosophy, so far as the ‘theory of 
creation ’ is concerned. 


We find in our daily observation that the experiences of 


Differences in ex- One individual man differ in their 
— Beier he character from the experiences of 
' naturea.’ another individual. Your experience 
and mine are not of tbe same character. Even the 
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individuals born and brought up under similar circumstances 
develop different experiences, exclusively belonging to each. 
If-Brahma—the only Individual—be reduced to the relations 
of the world, he alone can be held responsible for this unequal 
distribution of the experiences or fortunes of different 
individuals, and the finite individnals would thereby be 
absolved from their share in the responsibility for their 
experiences. Sankara appears to remark in the Vedanta- 
bhasya (II. 1. 34) that for thé inequalities of the 
experiences, the works of the individuals are to be held 
responsible. A hasty idea has been forined from this remark 
that as in this system there are no real individuals wat all, 
these actions alone constitute the so-called individuality 
of men. A western writer has thus written about the 
Sankara’s theory— 


“Its resolution of human life into æ series of acts 
mechanically related keeps it at what we must des- 
cribe at a low level.” 


That in the Sankara-system, the actions are but the 
responses made by the individual to the external environ- 
ment with which there is an interaction, and that the 
source of this response is the ‘ nature’ of the individual 
which underlies these actions, and that this nature can- 
not be resolved into these activities—all these points can 
be proved without much ado from the pages of the 
Sankara’s commentaries... We shall record in this place 
only one argument employed in the Vedanta-bhasya to 
expose the absurdity of the position held by the critic 
above referred to, which will sufice for our present 


purpose. 





i Vide my paper on “Is not ‘Pure Self" active in the Vedanta 


System ? "—published inthe “Sir Asutosh Silver Jubilee Volumes,” 


Vol, TU, Part II, 
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Every individual self, Sankara remarks, bas two-fold 
mode of existence—substantive ( w% 
——— or ARa) and adjectival (aafa-49 or 
jectival modes of faityq).! In his substantive mode, 
— he exists for Aimself, he belongs to 
himself. In his adjectival mode, he is related to others, 
he exists for others. His substantive existence or @&q 
cannot be resolved into the adjectival existence; for, the 
individual is always ‘more than his mere relations. His 
avq (Swarupa) is permanent and transcendent (z); but 
his aafai-au, ¢.¢., his relations with others depend on the 
things „with which he comes into interaction, and these 
relations therefore are always liable to changes. Thus, 
there isa Swarupa (@¢€q) belonging to each individual 
being which underlies the relations or the activites elicited 
from this seq (Swatupa) through its relation with other 
objects. 
8. How is it possible, in the face of such clear argu- 
ments, to come to the conclusion that 
‘Nature’ of indivi. the sytem of Sankara has left no 
dual selves cannot be place for the ‘ individuality,’ and that 
lations or works. the individuals are mere aggregate 
of their actions or relations? It 
follows irresistibly from this discussion on the subject 





. “ eaaa e-na, saannin | an waitsfy 
ay gaT, ad aafs-“7e sez, saan, wafa 
ATE: g wafers... ... faa era arava afa 

“qn wf sat Gal, Mara — ga-ga- agalz- 
menaaRa- agaaa ” 





— — nAaR, T zagoen 


" (@owje , 2.2.17). 
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in question that when Sankara apparently makes the 
works of the individuals responsible for their in- 
equalities, he really makes the underlying ‘natures’ or 
ayq (swarupas) of each individual responsible for the 
special character of the works issuing out from him. This 
will be evident, if we consider the character of the col- 
lateral arguments used by Sankara in this very place 
( ĝeme, IL. 1. 34). He illustrates his position here by 
showers of rain and the germination of distinct kinds of 
crops from their respective seeds, The peculiar and the 
distinct nature inherent in each class of seeds is the true 
cause, says he, for the visible inequalities in the develop- 
ment of different plants, each distinguished from each 
class ;—though the general and common cause for the 
growth and germination of all crops must be held to 
be the showers acting upon the seeds.’ It is well-known 
that Sankara has used the term ‘seed,’ ¢.c., at" with 
reference to the four different types of individuals dis- 
tinguished from one another in their nature and character. 
We would -transport our readers to a passage in the 
Bhasya on the Chandogya Upanishad where this line is 
to be found— 


“eat wat at yarmt ataa ‘atenfa’ wafer, 
— wa, ttangieerfafa i (ataa 
—— includes Aza and 3033) 1” ( mewo, 6.2.1.) 





i uan fe gr AeA am ana aaa Aeaf- 
ang aneiaaares waa areifa amfa wafer) cated 
fanquiizeet ax ara wafai Baag 4 aastana 
sari anf arcanfa wafer (8° ate, 2.1.34). Cf. quae 
fe ay a, eles sia: |..... Sate 4 ga.. gana ian”) 
gome, 2.3.42). 
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The seed (ta) therefore includes in it the living 
‘natures’ of the individual selves, each distinguished from 
the other class.' The difference in experiences therefore is 
to be accounted for by the difference in the respective 
‘natures’ or eaq of the individuals. The result reached 
here will be far more evident if another passage 18 
eonsidered in this connection. In the Vedanta-bhasya 
(III. 2. 9), a discussion runs to the effect whether, 
when a man wakes up after a deep sleep, it is the 
same identical individual who had slept has now waken 
up or it is a different individual. lt is shown here 
that it ise the same identical individual to whom both 
the past and the present belong. Among other arguments 
used to prove this fact, we should like to refer to only two 
arguments given there. The first is about the works 
done by the individual and the second is the fact of 
recollection. To prove the identity of the same individual 
both before and after his sleep, Sankara argues that 
otherwise the man waking up could not have begun 
again the same works which he had left unfinished before 
he went to sleep. Here we would respectfully request 
our readers to carefully examine the nature of this argu- 
ment employed by Sankara to establish the identity of 
the individual. If the idea of Sankara were, as our 
opponents hold, really to resolve the individual self into 
his actions or works, how, we ask, could he employ this 
argument; and how could the argument establish the 





1 “apy ig what grows and hence permanent, “ ata wga... 
afe afta fefeq aea fae weer a-ga sia 
aera” ( aftewte, 9.18). ‘Seeds’ ( ÑA ) in the Sankara system mean 
those which have living individual selves behind them, and henco they 
grow. Of. @rst at adnata ”) (7.10) ate and “agat sftafafearat ” 
aie (10. 32). 
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identity of the Soul? The works the man had left off 
when he fell asleep, are a thing of the past. Those works 
have vanished already because they belonged to a past 
time. How can the man who now wakes up begin again 
the works which are now non-existent? What is the link 
here to connect the past work with the present? It must 
be, therefore, the Sankara’s inner purpose to show that 
it is the identical inner ‘nature’ of the man to which 
both his past and present works must belong, which 
‘nature’ must be the underlying link here, connecting 
the works. This line also brings into light what was 
really working in the mind of Sankara when hg wrote this 
commentary— 


“a a yaa alamaa aaa, war: Ramana wafaqasfa “’— 


e., A piece of work half done by one man, cannot be 
brought into completion by a different man. 


Again, Sankara speaks of ‘memory’ (afa) bere. The 
man exercising his memory, recollects where he left off 
his past work and where he is to begin now. The works 
themselves cannot exercise the memory.’ It must be 
the underlying self which does it and recollects his past 
work and connects it with the present, It is therefore to 
this self that both the works must belong, aud it is not 
the works themselves which can recollect fAemse/ves, Here 
again, by the phrase— 


= qaaa and Kanana vin 


1 ufa (memory) is the distinguishing characteristic attribute (way 
or waq) ofthe self. “maiera saa 
simatient © (4eute, 3. 3. rs 
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Sankara makes the underlying self responsible for his 
works. By holding tbe individual 
— ———— man responsible for his works done by 
him (or left undone by him) San- 
kara clearly establishes the fact that behind the works 
done, there is the underlying ‘ nature’ or eq (Swarupa) 
of the man which is really accountable for its works. 
Otherwise, if the man be simpiy an aggregate of his 
works, then his present work being the necessary outcome 
of his antecedent work in time and predetermined by it,— 
you cannot make ¿ňe man responsible for his present 
works. 
It may not be out of place here to refer, in this con- 
nection, to the arguments used by 
% re — — Sankara in the Vedanta-bhasya, which 
its own. will also show that difference in the 
works or activities really implies 
difference in the deeper ‘natures’ which underlie the 
works or activities. The argument is originally used 


to expose the absurdity of the theory of <dshad-— 


hdrjya-bada. It is everywhere observed that certain 
definite changes or activities are invariably accompanied 
by a definite ‘nature’ behind them. Certain of/er 
definite changes or actions are invariably aecom- 
panied by anotker definite ‘nature,’ which is utterly 
distinct and different from the ‘nature’ mentioned 
above. In all the successive transformations or 
changes of afaan (say, a clod of earth), the ‘ nature’ of 
afasi is seen behind them (but not the nature of a free). 
Again, in all the successive transformations or changes of 
a tree, the nature of the tree—but not the nature of the 


carth—is seen behind them. Why, it may be asked, is - 


such the case everywhere in connection with all kinds of 


. 
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definite changes or activities? '—Simply because, these 
definite changes or transformations are determinations of 
the nature of the earth, and not of any olher nalure. This 
proves «the fact that definite changes or actions belong to 
definite ‘ natures,’ and these natures are distinguished, one 
from the other.* A similar argument, slightly changed, 
is given elsewhere. If a man wants to produce an earthen 
vessel, he must collect some ear// for the purpose. But 
milk must be collected, if he wants to produce curd. The 
collection of earth will not serve his purpose in the latter 
case. Thus, definite ‘ natures’ only, can produce definite 
works or changes. If there are not definite natures actu- 
ally preserpt in the world, anything could be made to 
produce any work indiscriminately. There would have 
been no difference in the works at all. For, there would be 
nothing to distinguish one kind of work from another.* 
These arguments very clearly prove that every finite 
individual possesses a definite alure of his own which can- 
not be resolved into the works or activities produced from 





“ag ggfs magaan. fafaac;:; | 
afearmiaa q sefaary aa ala: afa emaa wg mA, 
Poza eh—swaaanidiaa: a aana: waa aa ...aaas 
ama: Ca Ga eam’ (ie, asa Their own natures) ayaa 
gga aaa (@owto, 2. 2. 26). 

» Of amamni, aaa: sia, (ite me, 1S) 66). 

’ “sfeezeuarafafa: nafaa anA di<-afaar-qaoieta 
sqan gaa: aa eafala: afm garda, a aafia: 


| ene yame fe mna, Baal aaa waa, aaa dea gy 


sagà, a ufan; °° (Gente, 2 1.18) (Does not the expression 
— ofafaaatfa amfa ' imply the different grades of Individuals P] 
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it. We fail to understand how Sankara’s system ean be 
held to negate the individualities.' | 

“The creation,” according to Sankara, “ is but the 
gradual manifestations of diverse sdédmdnyas (ara) with 
the visheshas (a4) produced from them.”? The term 
samanya (amta) is used in the Vedanta-bhasya to denote 
the deeper ‘ natures’ of the individuals, and the visheshas 
(fa) to denote the states and activities produced re- 
spectively from these ‘ natures’ through interaction with 
the environment (wmaawnm).”? The readers should 
remember that in his Theory of Causality as explained hy 
Sankara (a⸗ ae, 2.1.14-20) the term samfnya stands for 
the causal reality; and the term visheshas stand for its 
effects or qualities, which are but its modes of acting in 
which the causal reality reveals its nature.— 


“ eTaraig fasta, sqageam cam, 
waleaziea: t... 
agio aTe, p’, 3: 9, 





* Besides the arguments given in this chapter, there are other 
valuable arguments used by Sankara to prove the existence of the 
‘nature * of different individuals. 


* “grara-fatiqamal mananan faafaa: (eme, =) 
naen aid aaenqaa: ‘ RAET wae sqqa” 
(aome, 2. 1. 18.) 


"aqaa amare area’ faitqaeqenacaqaar " (onto, 
2. 2.15.) 


* Vijgana-bhikshu very clearly explains these terms and agrees 
with Sankara entirely im this respect, He explains— 


“arn eya gfeaifad: aafaa @ fea | 
facet... meuna "...@owte, Sankara also saya 
2. 2. 6.) 
fia fe waaa, 4 ee] gaufa I ” 
(“ faster fafan "’...deame, Sankara also saya). 
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That the causal reality (t.e., arma) is active points to some- 
thing beyond it with which it interacts. The term 
Kåraka-Vyápára (mitx-mmm) stands for this interaction 
which elicits the effects or visheshas (īa) or activities. 


“a fe aaa faa auafa” | 


ae° HTS | 


Elsewhere in this connection Sankara has written 
that— 


“ There are in the world diverse s&minyas 
with their visheshas,—both sentient and 
insentient. All these sámányas, in their 
graduated series (qaman), are included 
and comprehended in one great SAamanya, 
t.e. in Brahma’s nature or @&9 (swarupa). 
It is Bhahma which connects with it all 
these individual beings.””! 


Now, it is perhaps clear that in the Sankara-system, 
the different ‘natures’ or @egs of the individuals have 
not been denied. It is in this way then that the difference 
of experiences or works implies difference in the deeper 
‘individual natures’ which underlie them. 

The above discussion shows that in the Sankara- 
Vedanta, Brahma is absolved from any share in the 
differences or inequalities of the works for which the 
different inner ‘ natures’ (@a@qs) of the different individuals 





a M: ~ 


“aaa fe farearaaraaneq: ama- Aat aoir- 
< wen vafery Ra waets: AA  ( aono, 2. 4. 9.) | 
“ai aafadamis aa gat sqeaifa” (ate ate, 7. 7.) ) 
We have seen before that qafa=—atenfa=Living individuals 
(sftar:) 1) ama sitarfafeaatonfa (10. 32 and 7. 10). 
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are solely responsible,—-Brahma being looked upon as a 
general controller or director of all the activities set a- 
going in the world. It proves also that Brahma has a 
distinct ‘nature’ (a4) of its own wliich cannot “be 
resolved ' into the evolving changes, and neither can the 
individuals be treated, in this svstem, as mere parlis of an 
all-inclusive abstract whole. We have found from Sankara’s 
writings that Brahma isa Reality which maintains its 
unity and identity i» the multiplicity of the ever-changing 
but inseparable, elements of the universe,—which cannot 
therefore be taken as a “ difference-less, empty pantheistic 
void.” 

9. We shall now proceed to show how Sankara has 

characterised the ‘ nature’ of Brahma. 

Brahma’s * nature.’ — 
— is self-conscious {n many parts of his commentaries, 
— * Se ere enn Sankara has made a yery valuable 
observation which, we regret to note, 
seems to have escaped the attention of many critics of his 
Adwaita theory. 

He has repeatedly stated, and drawn our special atten- 
tion to, the important truth that “unity ’ and * multipli- 
city ’ cannot 4o/k be held to be equally true in respect of 
the same thing. If a particular object be ‘ one,’ it cannot 
also be held to be its opposite, ¢.¢., ‘ many.’ Because, ‘ one’ 
and ‘many ’ are of opposing characters and contradict one 
another. One cannot be put as a rival to the other ; for, 
the claims of both cannot be adjusted. Ifa thing be 
possessed of several qualities or states, it cannot 
also be devoid of afl qualities.? Brahma is a ‘ unity ” and, 








' “CWS YARATAN; ; a eRe sia Cae, A-A IRA 
aac (Fe wo) | 

> “a4 fe gaar ame: fteoabad, acieaae way’ ufage” 
(eme, 2. 1. 14.) 
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as such, it retains that character, throughout, under all 
circumstances.’ It cannot be reduced to the multiplicity 
of the transformations which are produced out of it. Such 
being the case, the multiplicity which is working in the 
world indicates the presence of a unity behind it and this 
unity cannot be phenomenalised. For, it is the presupposi- 
tion of the ‘ many,’ and its presence and operation are 
necessary to connect the ‘ many ’” to it.* 

The multiplicity of transformations issuing out of the 
‘unity is not, therefore, of eywa/ value, though insepa- 
rable * from it. The ‘ many ’ are the expressions or mani- 
festations of the ‘ one,’ without which the real nature of 
‘unity ’ could not have been comprehended. Such being 
the view of Sankara, Brahma cannot be “an abstract 
intelligence divorced from action.” It is the subjeet—the 


id 


knower—from which the cognitive states have issued «tx 
which the knower* realises itself. 


O — — —— — — — — — — — — 


“ fafrenfmawe-wene. faiia-sfaaua—sfa fanfafad itene, 12-1) 
“afte om aH Grama: walenga, Gag aaa ze 
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maya” ( qoute, l. 11). 
‘(a facaaag sarana wad waag waar” ( gente, 4.5.30): 

“aa ond amas — aaaf aaka 2 Adeng  ( Fente, 21.14). 

“agha a gga: naa sandi wala. a amaaa tafi. 
agama va wala” (a@ewtc, ~ 1-20). 

> “ara fe faim sraasqacaa faut O safaceraa 
aaa ari wafa——aeq faatty sagin’ | “a fe 
adeno sla erat aeienqqeea T 

° “era fe afeitar: aia” (te ate, ond ge Hie) “qara 
qaman, a aa waai €2:. agi gaitai wer” (80 We) i 

' “saa AA aqda-faniaad ? aa: faniaeaqes Sffraal 
‘Aaw damia (Meme, 13.2) | = an Sa afaa sila mA 
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The activities manifested to us have behind them a 
unity which must be the source, of which they are the vi- 
sible products ; and this source ompower is realising itself 
im these activities. 

Sankara’s arguments in proof of Brahma as a seat of 
power are well-known. They are :— 

(a) Where regularity (faa#a wana) and adaptability 
(wam )—are visible in any action, these marks indicate 
the presence and operation of a Director (aait). 

(4) Where a combined activity (aaa) for a common 
purpose (cizan) is visible, it is to be inferred that 
a purposive power (#414) is present and operative behind 
such activity—which (power) bas combined the elements 
and directs them for its own purpose.’ 

In the Kena-Bhasya, the true self is proved to be a 
prajokia (aya) or prerayild ( yam), and throughout this 








—— — — — — — — — — — — — 


an fasta, aa ama smimta maama ara? aaaea 
wa: seraufeaq mä, ‘mara swaga nfag oa ( atecate, 13.50). 
“aayagad fasfaeanqaa:” (@4> ale, 24.1 “egia 
aqeig vasa eeilem face ag aaaea Ra cna aama —ae cute 43 
“ areal sendy fanaa” 

(a) “ Sfa-ag-waifes aaa senza andy faq, ‘fata 
aunt wand sfa... aw 1...un@aaattéd YAA oa square, 
4 agaiael ” ( ae ate 1.3.39), 

(è) “ate aut ‘qualat deat startqaquqa | ‘era’ 

waria ‘ata’ Hazes dead age’: ...deafareaa 
3 aa Seat: Bait mnga: staf’ (mao ato, 5. 5). 
“Sfefaaiger: dee: mag ſa — In ema i\—ae aan aaa 
aay arta Ganaded amafa”’ (owe, 2.7) “afe aea... 
sgam: Baam: fafmearifwqanena: ema” (3e me, 
2.2.2); “dsam qeratqaia: muar” (ago ate, 21.15). 
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Upanishad, the real underlying self is regarded as a 
purpose—a will-power—the Supreme End.! 

It is very hard to believe how such broad and clear facts 
have escaped several writers who have, unjustly, exhibited 
Sankara’s, Brahma or the self as a mere “ abstract intelli- 
gence ” to the learned world. 

Sankara’s Brahma isa self-conscious Knower and a 
Directive or purposive power. So also his individual self. 

10. We cannot conclude this chapter without recording 

Sankara’s views on the purpose of 
The purpose orend the creation of the universe as stated 
of the creation, 
by him in his commentaries, It has 
been shown above that in the System of Vedanta, it is 
held that Brahma has a ‘ nature,’ a ama, a weg, of its 
own; and this nature cannot be resolved into anything 
else. This nature (ata) is constant and does not vary 
under any circumstances. This nature remains identical, 
even in its relation with the things of the manifested 
world (saifwirrefg). An object, Sankara remarks,? must 
have always oze nature and one nature alone; it cannot 





\ “daafattas aaa aA aa-snife vafaed—sara 
vena ‘SAn faittqagaqqqaa’’; And this purpose cannot 
be resolved into the activities of the organs, manas, body, ete. ete. 
fa am ulasha måttu damar Mafaz ?---sanfe"’ |) Prin is the 
root cause of all kinds of activities and the Soul is the power behind 
this pran in activity. The source of all —— tins itself be a Power. 
This Upanishad is invaluable, for it holds the Soul to be will-power. 

“agar waa- anaaga: ( Rone, 3. 2. 21). 

“amaaa aaua qar am: sualawa quad i.. afe saqfi- 
amrefa wanena aga sanen: Ana: gwala (a⸗ wie 3. 2. 11). 
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have more than one nature. Otherwise, it wonld be 
impossible to recognise the object. Brahma is always a 
unity and it does not vary in its relation to any place, 
time, object or circumstances. 

The diversities of the changing náma-rupas (ara-wqs) 
which have evolved and are still continuously evolving 
point, Sankara observes, to something beyond, as their 
eause; they cannot but indicate the presence of some 
conditioning activity which must bave produced them— 

“graafina Azaga alamda ” (eto, ate quoted in Fe ate, 

4. 3. 14). 
Again, these emerging changes point to some final Eud 
(32%), towards which they are moving; they indicate 
the final stage, the complete realisation, of the purpose 
which has created them— 


7” 


“seq aAa amaaa ‘fata’ | eala | 


It is thus that Sankara states here the fact that the 
created world—the emerging changes—always carry with 
them the idea of a purpose as yet unrealised *. The 
readers are requested to carefully mark the arguments 
employed by Sankara to establish this important position. 
He speaks of ‘wa’ 7. ¢., Brahma (to be realised), as the 


final end of realisation— 
“sage wafa ” 
that is to say, Brahma is completely realised in the finat 


“ sofufafanal a ‘aquehar qaqa: (3o ate, 3. 2. 15) 
' The term fagjq used here and elsewhere means the End (as 
contrasted with the mens). It i jis explnined in the Gita-bhasya thus— 


“aaa std arcmin QEA afa W Rene 13. 17). 








— 
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stage, and thatis the final purpose or end of the created 
world. ! 


This truth is very distinetly explained in the Gita- 
bhasya— 


“a waga EGA Strats 
faufrava aata sawtyg I (9. 10) 


What do these emerging changes—ugfcawas—afcaras 
of the world imply? Whatever has been manifested in 
the world—all its magns, č. 2., all its states, activities, 
the objects, in fact, everything of the world—all these 
are for— 


* aqaa aa aaae n. 
~ 


i.e., “ all these move towards the jinač realisation of the 
Atma. Brahma is the final End (waat), for the 
realisation of which, these changing manifestations are 
perpetually moving on. * 

This is the purport, Sankara goes on to point out, of 
the creation mentioned in the Sruti-texts. When the 


i Vide Gita-bhasya, 13. 17—" saa sari aq smaafafa “ar- 


. ne qa » i Brahma is the qa, i. e., the final End. Hence it is that 


in Vedanta, it is called as qr * &, the last or final End. 
realised, there remains no further end for realisation, and our desires 
and Aspirations get their fulfilment ( @owto I. 1. 1)i t arat 
fated srareTafs ” (2.1. 14). Itis the goal where our higher and 
higher aspirations are finally fulfilled. " 

* The game ideas expressedsin “graai SaaS aT a 
(aftat ate, 18. 50). a Allgur actions (ga"1y;) being qui, they are for 


the realisation of the Power Behind themm—which is their qaqa, final 


End, > 
* 


6 ' 
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jinat stage is reached, then and then alone the changing 
nama-rupas (#1T#-6Gs) will reach the complete realisation 
of the purpose working behind them. Hence this rats 
viz., this realisation of the final end or purpose is inherent 
—interwoven—into the structure of the created elements 
of the world. The creation is meant to show. this 
important truth in the Sruti. It is nof meant to show 
that the underlying ‘ Brahma is ¢dentical with the 
world, as if Brahma has no nature’ of its own to 
realise. 


We had occasion to point out above that in the 
Vedanta-System, we find mention of the four typical 
classes of Bijas (4tas); and that these are characterised 
by growth and development, and this characteristic feature 
marks them out to be living individuals (tas). In 
the Gita-bbasya, it is stated that they are continuous. 
This description of the Bijas (ats) clearly indicates that 
by them the different grades of finite individuals from 
the lowest to the highest are meant. Now, these con- 
tinuously evolving higher and higher grades of the 
individuals are all interwoven inthe Infinite Self (Brahma) 
which is always present behind them. 7 In the lower 
finite individuals, the Infinite is realised unconsciously. 





te. 


\ “a wtearce’ ggio (...afe wits’ fafaa wiefa 5 





free eaim, Aaaa a Afa sfa wera” (iome, 9. 18 ) ) 


This term qjq issyfionimous with the term aq in the Gita ; and 
the aq are described as sfrarfafeatat in 10. 32. cf, “Sta at asqarat”’ 
(7,10). Itis clear therefore that alas = ae = sits > E 

i “aafad.....ceatfq” saute danaf aa af qa" 
Mowe, T. 1)ı OF piara * ‘BA LIM... CA WAT... 
aaa, INSA.. ARRAN © A” ( gotte, 2. 1.°20)) 1 2 
2. 6.ab 
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It is only in man that the Infinite is present and is 
being realised consciously. 

According to Sankara then, this realisation of the 
Infinite in the world and in the finite buman beings in 
higher and higher forms until the final stage is reached— 
is the purpose of the creation +. 


— 
= 


ìi Such is the ‘ nature’ or @qayzya of Brahma—...“ auna gwain 
( ĝemo, 2. 1. 33-34) , “ qfcqanfnarsy an...wae are’ aea’...qaia 





uaua ” ( ĝo Hteo, 2, 1.24); | — 
=- e 
= * * — — 
e F = a - 
-. s - 
. as = 
ra =. — & — 








» CHAPTER II 


THe PURE EGO as ACTIVE POWER. 


I. The individual ego as depicted in the Adwaita 
philosophy has given rise to several 
g The view that the controversial points, as regards its 
go if not active,— —— 
how arose ? nature and __ character, in certain 
quarters. Among other points, the 
most important controversy has gathered round the ques- 
“tion of the ‘ activity’ of the pure Ego. An idea prevails 
that’ in the Sankara system the Individual — Ego, like 
Brahma, is merely an “abstract _ intelligence destitute of 
activity.” How the idea arose we shall try to collate. It 
was found out from m the Bhasya that Sankara has raised 
a clear voice of warning against ascribing t the objective 
qualities to the subject; that as soon as it acquires an 
objective content; the “I ” passes over into the Me. The 
Ego or subject is that through which we know all; wit 
of ‘knowledge. Ana because the self cannot — 
Sankara treats it as an “ abstract concept, as pure know- 
ledge or intelligence.” This ide& was strengthened and 
received an additional force when it was discovered that 
there were sentences in the- ‘Sankara-bhésye Thelé which 
unmistakably refused to allow ‘agency’ to the Pure ure Ego. 
Take for instance ‘such sentences as the following :— 


“a annfaai aie svat: awafe, afata- 








ms FEMA! ayama fe sre, — eee 3 

® aaie eats ona fea dra — — 
= TER = 5 we we. 2,8: 40. 
-= = -4 


re * 
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ie. The self cannot bean agent; it is not active. If 
there be agency in the nature of the self, it can never free 
itself from it—no more than the fire can free itself from 
its heat. The activity does not really belong to the self, 
and if we could only realise this, we gain a true concep- 
tion of the individual self. 

Now, the natural consequence of these discoveries in 
the Sankara-bh&syas was not slow to make its appearance. 
The conclusion which the critics of the Sankara system 
drew from these, resolves itself into such train of thoughts 
as this :— 

“ The idea of intelligence dissociated from the idea of 
activity is an idea which passes from the subjedtive order = 
to the objective order. The self thus conceived merges 
necessarily in the universal and it disappears into a pan- 
thiestic void....... We can only be sure of this pure Ego, 
not as an object, but as a subject persistently active so long 
as we have experience.- But this activity Sankara denies 
to the self.” 

But the self which the crities of the Sankara-system 
has found out is not the true self at all according to 
Sankara as we shall presently see. Sankara is reluctant 
to call this a self at all; he rather wants to call it æ non- 
Ego—-arat* 

Sankara not only refuses to allow agency to this self, 
but he has refused to allow it know/edge also. For, all the 

i elements which constitute this seif are not free in their 
a activities ; ; the next term being given by the aia 








t : eran aha: — saa Fae A fer nef: 

=a zima” (ah? we, 18. 66); “@eifedara ye wa fha- Ibid, 

Sai * is is called qar because * ia the product of Jnteraction with the 
| nego “afan area wrmfeg” (8 ne m, 11 





ell 








Sag wafa svar: Bafa decanenia, a ana — 
GRP me, 18. 17) | e -A 
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m =~ 


which determines its action.’ And the states constituting 


this self have borrowed their consciousness from the true 
conscious self which is present bekind them.* 


2. We propose in this chapter to consider carefully 
the view if in Sankara’s system, he 
The empirical, actual rewards the Pure Ego merely as an 


selfand the transcen- 
dental, true self: The “ abstract_iutelligence,” and whether 


transcendental self is — ar A 
the true ‘agent.’ it IS active or not, It IS ncedless to 


say that there is hardly any justifica- 
tion for this belief in the writings of Sankara himself, 
Let us now proceed to consider what evidence the Bhasyas à 
themselves offer which show that the individual Ego has 
ever been regarded by Sankara as “dissociated from 
activities,” — 

The finite self is ordinari/y regarded as a self-contained 
entity existing on its own account. It is merely a bundle 
of passive feelings and states, and possesses a fund of 
impulses and passions which constitute the source of its 
physical and menfAl movements or activities. It is conti- 
Nuous with, and a part of, the external nature which has 
equipped it with its organs of sense and the nervous 
system. When the organs.of sense come in contact with} 
the external environment (fauyafea-aaay), the latter elicits 
certam states and activities in the former, and these actions 











“afra fe wa: ZET anata ; sea” aa er 





Fy “qaia fafaa- -a are axira afin fame srr 
sarana:” (a wP, 1.4) | “Enfine phar i OS 
aafaa, 4 gi faae | Ta, T > 
sown ‘fanfa (a3? m°, 4. 3)” | 
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and reactions constitute the self.‘ This is the actual 
empirical self. According to Sankara, it is not the real 
self; and he ealls it— | 


taaa- fate sita: ” 
and 


4 “R gga; 


The agency disclosed in its activities is not the true 
agency at all; for, all the elements constituting this 
agency (aa) determine, and are determined by, one 
another in an unbroktn series of mechanical causality,*® 
What this self does at, the present moment is bnt the 
necessary outcome of his motive and character (safa) and 
habit formed in the past— 

“vam... KTE, 24 NJA Way F4---aleR wt, 
aa ee faama ” 
(ae awa, 1.4.17) | 





— _ 


-T 2) “stadia senfu Atal: mawi eq; —areeifefa: Sarat” 
Gi? a): “ faaafediafa-aaa-nitaa waana aam- aR- 
amaa fasaaeat afs anna’ (8° m°, 2- 1.17). “aapa faqa 
afazi ataa. aana a sazetay...aafa...qefa- 
faeaikaafa d (a°, +36) | 

+4 Banke eallethie self as ** Gaarrdetatae: ” ' and “atan 
qualafame: P This is regarded by him as passive solf, and the 
real self is what s underlies it. “acenfa fe wa-wréifa frat Wawa 5 
aq, a sata Samrat sfirerafe suraa ” (a a ai, 1-1) 1 

a einfer A ag? a mama a 
l rary w: | aasi aana (Saana), eeeraqqgin: |... 

aa a: ai ‘wfaca afa: (^e. true Atma)” (3° w°) | 
¿€ $ — m . 

ee fs on a ar r 


a 
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t.e., he is a slave of impulses and instincts which move 
in him and sway him hither and thither ; these impulses 
move bim to act in the direction of their guidance. He 
has no eye to look to the other path. 


This self is not free to choose the end of his life— 


“ qaqwmawantagen wae gealiaafene ” | 
( ao Hic, 


But, Brahma indwells and is revealed in man in the 
form of infinite “ syq—q"’ hidden s 

RA ETE YORON in in him—in the form of infinite ideals 
infinite sà —andit Of truth, beauty and goodness. These T 
is the moving power. indwelling mants —these Ideals— T 
are gradually being revealed in man i 

in higher and higher forms and they are carrying the man 

to infinite possibilities in future. The infinite Brahma is 
thus immanent in man and $t is for this presence that we l 
do not feel content with our actual situation (faqa-facfr) i 
and seek higher and higher ends. 


The ma-nfa-atea, ete., as we actually find them mani- 
fested in human nature are all imperfect, broken and 
fragmentary. But the sraq—which lies hidden deep 





* behind in man is infinite and inexhaustible, and hence the . 
two cannot be identitied. Yet we identify tbe two, and — 
the indwelling infinite avira which constitutes the real 
self and which is the moving foree within us becomes i 


concealed, and the sctual human nature as, expressed in - 
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deeds and words is all-in-all to us, and future possibilities 
are shut out, ! 

But the pursuit of knowledge more and more, the quest 
of beauty in higher and higher forms which no finite 
objects can perfectly satisfy, our infinite capacity and work 
for higher and higher ends, our dissatisfaction with 
mundane goods—all these prove the presence of Brahma 
in us in a newer way, such that it was never present in the 
lower animals in the same manner. Sankara points out— 

“The supreme self is revea/ed in the spirit of 
man in a higher and superior form. It is for 
this presence that man ever wants to now more 
and more,and by mundane means ever to reach 
what is supra-mundane. By his higher and 
higher works and pursuits, be desires to realise 
higher and higher ends, until all his pursuits are 
directed to the realisation of the Supreme End.” 
“ova: fae ga: ware gaa 2 — Rh- 

amim: gaa ca fe waar, wie are, 
sqZzqia—wael, faeta, waa:--- 

gaĝaa mauna! a fe asta 

amaaa: fam qafa aai aia 

saaniaa 3i wa ataj quat 


yam- aE oa sff eo o 
( äfao ara, 2. 1.) 


— —— — — — 


— — — a 


; i No one of its — expressions can fix the infinite possibilstioa Ol 
the self in a rigid form. The Gita has condemned the iden of fixing 

or identifying the infinite possibility, with actonl expressions—as— 
amami “aam aiqeae,--CAlatsa Rial Sata aia: CHET -- 
anata tex mi ea” ( afte, 18-22), 


3 The implication of the term q@a is that you cannot keep a man 


eatiafied with the knowledge of to-day, he will seek the knowledge of 
to-morrow nnd so or. waa sHe—implies, he will seek the supra- 
mundane Bnd, through the _mundane means >—you cannot keep him 


> content with what is mundane only. We have translated the passage 
= ipt 
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Then again— 
“gayim faa, samga 
miata vaniqa ya amha” i\— 
( We wa, 18. 66). 
And he further adds that— 


“to other animals, their knowledge and action are 
limited to present eating and enjoyment.” 

Brahma thus indwells in us as Ideal or End, and this 
End is the ‘ higher self — the real ‘nature’ of man. This 
‘nature’ underlies all his manifested states and activities. 
This Fnd or Purpose lying hidden in man carries the man 
to infinite possibilities in future. To quote a typical illus- 
tration from the Vedanta— 

As afaat (a clod of earth) moves to realise its future 
ideal qz (the earthen jar), which lies hidden in its 
nature ; so the ideal which is inherent in man’s nature 
gradually works out its end ;— ` 

this end is thus the moving force or the read agent in 
man— 


“aamen miana ” ? 


t.é., the realisation of Brahma in our self—the 
anteaae—is the gauh or the final end of our life. 

Now, this ‘ higher self’ or the End is our real self-lying 

behind our states and activities. It is present as Purposive 








* Cf. also,p—‘ wafat wami... ava: qi false marr af” 
( Ho wto, 2.1.14). ~ 
“ananafi qear:, ‘sanfaqera’ sy’ (1.1.1). 
“ale oraaa aat......geuaaafagéian (4314). 
This is called ‘qå’ i.e., the final End. “ Sa@q më aa 
Smaga * vata’ ( ate ate ) | 
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Power or End of our life.' It is not a slave like the 
empirical self, but is the true determining agent. It is 
not in time-series, but above it. It can introduce a new 
elament or a difference in the time-series. Its actions are 
not determined by antecedents in time. It can direct the 
natural courses of the functions of its organs and lead them 
to the realisation of its own ‘ purpose ’— 
“enifaat måst faaan 
“adian, amaian wad afa 
( Fete wa, 1.1.4) | 
“ Sl 2-t0-galae Baa a: 
wne—enia va fatty: | 
( ate ate, 13.7) | 
Here in this connection, we should like to invite our 
readers’ attention to an invaluable 
Distinction between opinion of Sankara which occurs fre- 
ev and = ya— ; i 
between self and not- quently in his Bhásyas. We mean 
self. Every , indivi- how Sankara has drawn out the dis- 
dual is a SW or a À 3 2 
‘ purpose’ or End. tinction between the respective charac- 
teristics of the sentient self (aaa) 
und the insentient elements of nature (3844). The 
readers would do well to bear these characteristic features 
carefully in their minds. Sankara has characterised the 
aq or the Self as “i (swértha), that is to say—it exists 
for itself and it has the purpose or the reason of its exis- 
tence in itself. The @aa is always described as æa. fax 
or faafea,—r.c., it is self-existent and self-sufficient and 
does not depend for its existence on any*other thing. In 








i These states and activities cannot realty conceal Pa 
“ gqafafma maaa raaa aa-wifenafaad... dear 


| quang ” ( @a ww, 1.2) 1 
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contrast with this characteristic mark of the aaa, he has 
called the “a4 or the insentient elements as yng 
(Pardrtha),—i.e., existing and working for something else 
which is distinct from them in its nature; or in other 
words, which work and exist for the good of something 
other than these elements. Sankara has pointed out the 
fact that the 84a has no purpose of its own— 


“yga amiga : i” 


He has thus described the nature of ‘ purpose’ inherent 
in Brahma’s nature— 


r “awian: cnn 1? 


t.e., Brahma is purpose itself. 

As our desires and purposes are dependent on their 
‘stimulating causes beyond them ; as these, when elicited, 
control us ;—such, he says, is not the purpose of Brahma, 
which is sar (ananya) to its nature, z.e., not distinct or 
separate from the nature of Brahma. And this purpose is 
entirely dependent on Brahma, and it is Brahma which 
directs or controls it. 

Now, the manifested nature and its elements, being 
gta, are not self-sufficient and independent at all, but are 
constantly dependent on the sentient self whose purpose 
they serve. They have only an instrumental value ;—they 
are mere means or medium through «whieh the purpose of 
the self is realised. If you deny this, “ what are really 





‘Sa sar gadaa aie: uada, A am awe: 
aM Bi: IAT | we ate? Bese, @enaeeatfemen: t...ae7 
saamaa... aama... arafa Ram.. aaa, 7 a 


age.) aeo aaisan” (ào ma, 2.6) 
Thus the Purpose is no other than Brahma's ‘nature’ itself. 
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qug in their nature would themselves become em and 
would be meaningless ”— 
“lal; gaj. Wawa: Sal: gawa” 
( We wate, 18. 50). 

* Pleasure and pain and the like would, in that case, 
work and exist for the sake of pleasure and pain and 
the like ”— 

"aq gaaat naa wafaa | 
AS gaa ga. zaa a” | 

From these observations of Sankara, it irresistibly follows 
that the world and the differentiations working ia the world 
are merely to be regarded as a means or medii or instru- 
ments for the realisation of the purpose of Brahma; that 
His purpose is realising itself gradually through the 
differences or stages of nature. All the elements within 
the organisms also exist and work together for the realisa- 
tion of the purpose of the self which controls them.! 

The important truth just noted may also be gathered 
from Sankara’s comment on the Vedanta-sutra (4. 3. 14). 
In this commentary, Sankara shows Brahma to be the 
supreme goal or end. When this goal is reached, all desires 
are satisfied and no further desire arises beyond this— 


“a aa: afaa Ag SAA, 


yamnáaafi-g43 107" | 





‘ We invite our reader's attention to the Bhásya on the Kena- 
Upanishad, Sloka 1. Sankara here distinctly calls the real self as 
Purpose or End or Ideal which directs our impulses, organs, manas, etc., 
ete., for the realisation of itself “gama geaaa aa-aife-neafasa— 
safe”) Throughout this Upanishad and its Bhásya, this self is 
described and proved as Refaat, ^e, a directive or purposive Power. 
"afge nehacond qaa esa amaegvaanaarea " (goate, 
4.8), 


— 


* emafa’ (@ wio, # 3. 14); ùe, The manifested or created elements 


2 


> 
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Here, in Brahma,—the ew? of human life gets its final 
satisfaction. Thus the Sqaqam and the human self are 


‘both called Purpose or End. 


Bat he observes in the same commentary that it is 
otherwise with the created world— 


“aagana adaga — 
ufaqizaaiaaate 


that is to say, the idea of End, the idea of final realisation 
—is not to be met with within the sphere of nature and its 
elements. For, this idea lies dJeyond them. As nature is 
progressivély moving to the final goal which lies beyond it, 
no one of its elements can give you the Anal satisfaction. 
This remark implies that nature is 9a (pardértha)—a means 
for the realisation of the final goal or end ; for, it gives rise 
to the idea of something whch lies as its source and which, 
also lies as its final goad to which it is moving. ! 

The above discussion clearly brines home to our mind 
the fact that in as much as the self is held by Sankara to be 
purposive Power (#14 ), and all other objects and elements 
besides the self are regarded a means (qt) for the realis- 
ation of the purpose of the self, it follows that we must use 
the actions of our organs, passions, impulses in a way that 
our highest purpose may be realised through them.? It is 


* therefore the frue agent. 





‘ “wagqrenfeqaiat Aomen aati... 
zaga waaa «fa qaem, gee waua THe manae raga 


invariably involve the idea of a Purpose or End ( fas aq ) beyond 
Se which has not been realised as yet. 


TASC ma-na, BAT aera: mna 


ami ua Fata”? Gite me ene 7). r 





+A 
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3. To every careful reader of the Commentaries of 
Sankara one fact cannot fail to stand 
—— RETA out prominently. We mean thë 
(awaq) of its own. fact that a finite individual, be ita 
igre Roa y e thing ora self, possesses a distinct 
and activities. ‘nature’ of its own. It is impossible ~ 
for an attentive reader to escape this 
fact. This natwre Sankara ‘holds to be permanent or faa 
in the sense that it maintains its unity and preserves its 
identity in the suecessive changes of its manifested states 
and activities which it underlies. This nature, Sankara ts 
eareful to point out, is not at all dependent on anything 
beyond, or external to it; neither is it produced, like its 
states or activities, by an external stimulus or the environ- 
ment with which it is put into relation.' It not only 
retains its unity in its changing states, it continues to live 
in each of its successive states evoked from it, But such 
is not the case with its states and activities. These are 
transient and impermanent ; these are produced on the 
* — * 
occasion of the action of the environment.* Rnt they are 
not produced out of nothing qaqa; there must be something 
underlying them, out of which they are produced or mani- 
fested.? This underlying watwre is called by Sankara 


> 


’ 





— — ae — 


Af asia TA v muc: PRETERE 
faaafa a a mafaa aq an aaa a RA Gs ato, 1.4.13)). * 
“as wa: swami wsafafad, same a wei” “afafa — 
fam:...wad gaa ”’ (4. 4. 23)--ganfe; . 


> “aq aafaa amA. aag afefa, sainia- G | 


7 
= 


aura waama |...se9] sinqaas....fenfaarmeara ” * — 
Wo, 4.4.3), “ate ae a: — fafe. a 4 afaa mafa" 
(2. 1. 15) | 


* t aaaea ma fren? et amy da afgang fa, mentee | —— 
sere wae mafa fanfafaaa ” (3e wre, 21. 18) | 


pe k ai .. 5 
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“26g (swarupa) oie. 4h (Dharma) or ear (Swa- 
viba). Sometimes the word rar (SAmanya) is used to 
denote this nature. Throughout his system, the term 
aq or cause invariably refers to this natures As~ it 
transcends its states, it is sometimes called zæ (Kutas- 
tha). 

Here is how he describes this nature, and contrasts it 
with its states :-— 


‘The Real in a thing is that which 
does not depend on any other thing and 
which is permanent. It does not change 
its’ character under any” circumstances 
but maintains it. What appears or 
is produced by an external operative 
cause and is thus dependent on it is 
not the watlure of the thing ”— 





“gaa fe awaafafaa—quateanm: fafaar a + 
=*= © ae—geaa: a fe mea aga’ | — 
-A ffaca; faqa fafan | 
afg aa qana aad, ag aa awe) azad, - = 
aaam, wanda aai a aaa afana 
woe QOH a faia: ”— , 


a 


x : (afa< ma, 2. 8), 








= 


— — 





* In the Gita-bhasya, Sankara employs similar argument, and uges 
the term 84 (sat) for the “natore” or @aq, and yga ea for the 
changing states. “afeqal afs è mafwacfa, aq—' aq’: afal 
afwacta, aq—‘ waa aaia (ato ao 2. 16) | 

“agga gamiema gaat ae 4 aur aefa"’ (Rae ate, 








3.12); “ gunfaet aama ca faafia a srt afiada ” 
Sarat ari” (mame me, 4.9)” * ap 
b — m s 
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Sankara’s elaborate discussions in his Vedanta-bhfsya 
(2.1) on the relation between the cause and its effects 
brings into prominence these important truths. The aca 
or the va/ure of the individual things or beings maintains 
its identity and continues to live in their successive effects 
brought about by the action of the external stimulus 
(aItH-sIqrt). These effects or states or activities do not 
touch or affect the nature of the cause— 


“SARS q-SiSl ca: qaia, 


= saeg afaaiica 4 GAA | 
Gz, 2. 1. 2.) ı 
z The changing states or activities cannot, Sankara 


takes particular care to observe, con- 

The underlying stitute the ‘nature’ of things. For, 
OE cere abe these are always changing and tran- 
vities, sient, but the underlying nature is 
not liable to change.’ Among other 

arguments used by Sankara to prove this nature, the fol- 


lowing may be specially noted here. Sankara points out— 


Every individual object, every individual 
t self, exists for itself, as well as for others 
(aq and eafa-eq), In other words, each 
individual has a substantive and adjectival 





t “awaaga feat aia, sfadfaca ei; a q sara: G: Hal 
aAa saga” (ge ate, 4. 3. 15), 

“a 4 arnifaaled oa aia qaaa sine aw’... canara 
qag fae maig nai’? | “a fe mafaa: wa: faaee?” (a0 mo, 
4. 4. 6). 

“aqa wafa: -ema -ae aa a | (atenfefa)aifefa: 
am WITHA: wow -anaa winaa gfnAa sfa” (me 
wie We, 4 10-11.) 


8 


(j 
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existence, The one, Sankara observes, 
cannot be reduced into the other. But 
an individual, in order to exist for others, 
must first of all exist for itself. If an 
individual does not exist for itself—has 
“no nalure of its own—how can it come 
into relation with others and how can 
others elicit from it its states and acti- 
vities? You cannot say that finite 
individuals exist only by reference to 
something beyond them. ‘Things cannot x 
ebe merely adjectival to one another. The 
same identical Devadatta (24¢") comes to 
be designated differently in relation to 
different objects with which he eomes 
into connection, but Devadatta does not, 
says Sankara, lose his own nature, does 
not abandon his identity, when he is thus 
designated differently,— 


“za g-ave gA- 
JEZAJA | waste aq Saen:, 
end aaf-aqe wa, WAF- 
waaay wafa’’————etce., ete. 
(agare m, 2. 2, 17.) 





Making his position thus secure, Sankara now goes on 
to argue that the xature of the individual cannot be re- 
solved into its states and activities, in as much as 
the nature maintains its identity and continuity in its 
changing and successive states and activities, He observes 
that— 

‘An individual, simply because a new difference 
has emerged,—certain particular states and 


_ pS 
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aciivities have been produced in it,—does not 
lose its own character and becomes something 
else.” — 


‘a fe fataqewamaqd yaga 
wafa...... a vafa naama” 
i (ete aa, 2. 18. )ı 


Elsewhere, he teaches that— 


“ You will never meet with any particular suc- 

cessive states which are not interwoven in and 

My sustained by the underlying continuity of 
their real ‘ nature ° — o. 


“amagaz faa aaaaiqꝰ 
(ge A⸗3 


Yet, such is the perversity of the ordinary human mind 
that it forgets or ignores the presence and operation of 
the true self which underlies its successive states and takes 
the self to consist entirely in its mutually exclusive states 
and activities connected by a mechanical causal law. 
Sankara says that this is done by the influence of avidya 

z or our natural ignorance. The aggregate of these states 
and activities is the empirical self of the ordinary ignorant 
people and this is the on/y self to them. This self is stated 
by Sankara as the— 


“agaaa Aae sia” 1 


The nature or the underlying @aq of the individuals, 
as we have shown above, is the read self and it is transcen- 
dental or zæ, to which its states and activities belong 
as to a centre. Itis /ree in its activities, because it is 
above time and it has no antecedent in time to determine 
its actions. ‘This agency is the true agency in the system 
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of Sankara. Out-of its own resources which are inexhaus- 
tible, this real self can introduce an entirely new element 
in time, and it can chalk out a new path for itself, and 
initiate a new movement. Its vision is kept confined to 
its future infinite possibilities, and it is moving on and on 
in the direction of its Divine goal, for which reason it is 
called by Sankara as amima (i.e., it is essentially Brahma 
in its nature). 


Wherever Sankara denies agency to the self, it is 
always the passive agency (if such term can be used) of the 
empirical self, because all its manifested activities are, as 
shown above, mechanically determined in an unbroken 
series in time. Sankara never denies anywhere the free 
active agency of the underlying real self.» 


4. We shall now proceed more particularly to show 
that Sankara regarded the real self 
fhe | underlying as an active power, and its activity is 


‘nature’ is a seat of } 
power. “reflected in all our sensitive, idea- 


(a) It is revealed 
in sensitive and intel. tional and in other aspects of our 


lectual activities. experience.” The following discus- 

sion will bring out the two-fold sense, 
in the Sankar’s. system, in which the term ‘agency’ 
has been used, and will, we also hope, bring into 
prominence the fact that the Pure Ego is an active 
power, when it gains the perception of the external 
world. 





* Sankara denies mgvement or change to the real self. He calls 
such activity as yea ie., in which the sense-organe, body, manas, 
budhi, etc., ete., — move. Such activity he keops confined to the 
empirical self, “Samim mhu: saad -na ‘ae alfa 
mafana” (ate m: 18.66). These movements he calls warmi — Non- 
Ego, object. For, these are really objects to the true self which under- 


liea these and connecta these to itself as their ‘ subject,’ 





E? 
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Sankara thus describes— 


“ Whenever any of our organs functions, there 
are always two kinds of activities simultane- 
ously present there. Of these, the one is 
visible and the other invisible; one is transi- 
tory and dependent, and the other is permanent 
and independent; the one works in time, the 
other is beyond time. There are two vistons— 


“= 2ei—etefeta ffa wafa, 
mila, a A a’ 


The first kind is an action evoked in the mind 
through the affection of the organ of gye. 
This activity is transitory in its character; it 
appears, it disappears. It is a change produced, 
when the eye is stimulated into activity by an 
external object with which it has come into 
contact; and it vanishes when the contact 
ceases to operate. But underlying this activity 
here, there is an eternal and permanent vision 





of the self, and this vision or activity consti- 
tutes its real nature,—as heat and light consti- 
tute the nature of the fire. This vision of the 
self cannot be said to be produced, neither 
can it be said to be liable to disappear. The 
former vision of the eye, as soon as it is pro- 
duced, is found to be invariably permeated or 
pervaded by the latter vision or the permanent 
activity of the self which is constaatly present 
and operative behind it.’ Thus the two kinds 


a — — — 


: Of. aleo: “atifnaat gE: ahaa: gem aAa fae cea 
Mala a Ua ?°—wo ate, 3.4.2. 

“saa win afauitquanaal cea faa cela sw... aq 
“VRAIS: ea WAS” —so Io, 4.3.23, 
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of vision or activity appear dlended together, 
and the ignorant unable to discriminate the 
one from the other, are liable to misrepresent 
the activity of the self as actually produced and 
as actually disappearing, with the appearance 
and disappearance of the changing activity of the 
eye. Hence, although the activity of the self is 
eternal and unchanging, it is held to be seeing 
when the vision of the eye is excited, and to be 
not seeing when the vision vanishes. This is 
also the case with the functions of the otber 


organs of sense.” 
r (Brih. Bhasya, 3-4-2 and Ait. Bhasya, 2), 


Now, what do these remarks show? They unmistak- 
ably bring to light the important fact that in the percep- 
tion of the external objects what really perceives is the 
true self and that it is this self which exhibits its real 
agentship ( waa ) in its activities of comparison, dis- 
crimination and assimilation. Sankara holds that there 
ean be no perception of a definite object unless there is an 
active comparison of similars and dissimilars— 


“fag gamam... si aq’ sfa fafe wa’— 
( fete are 2. 6.) 


In the Brihadaranyaka and in the Vedanta Bhasyas 
also, Sankara thus briefly describes the activity of the 
underlying self in the act of perception :— 


“I happen to feceive two distinct kinds of 
sense-impressions when somebody touches 
me by his leg and next by his hand. There 
is as yet no discrimination, until the self 
energetically sets to work to compare - 
one kind of sensation with the other, and 
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differentiate one from dissimilar other sensa- 
tions. ‘These activities of comparison, reflec- 
tion, discrimination and assimilation are all 
operations of our intellect ( afm ) which isa 
mere ensfrument in the hands of the self ; for, all 
these activities are indeed my present changes ; 
but these activities discover or reveal the active 
self as the subject from whom they issue. An 
activity which distinguishes, an activity which 
carries the work of comparison and raises the 
sense-presentations to the level of discrimina- 
tive consciousness cannot be a mere item of 
passive feelings. By these activities the Ego 
is discovered as the energetic source from 
which the actions issue — 


“asmau gat faaa-nfagta: 7” 


Then again, so long as the self does not direct 
its atlention to the changes received, they can 
never become the odjects of our knowledge. It 
is for this that Sankara remarks— 


aagal sya, aR etc. etc.” 


All these revea/ the presence and operation of 
an aciive self underlying these feelings and 
activities, which maintains its identity in its 
constant movement! among similar and dis- 
similar elements, and to whicl? both the past 





‘cf. also: “qqa wa eunfefeatanatia 3q? 4; 
fara ae nfosaraaaas: | aadis fasaa ( Saena ) eEaTegqT- 
qfaia aaa wae afafea afar.’ (ge ate, 452. ete.) 


» 
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and the present belong. We find Sankara 


remarking— 
“afe sage wa: wea, nagana 
ai “aA aeul—aatla gz- 


afa amna GAE 
Sewal tal 4a): uig tHe 
wana, Hizsafafanufaaam fafa 
faman ca aq” 





(azie are, 2. 2. 25). 


The tdentt/y of the self which persists 
through its changing states is implied 
in any exercise of memory. “To know a 
flower by scent, we must remember a prior 
experience of it and discriminate it from other 
appeals to the same sense.” 


“aeHziiela saqa a— 
getaceints cafeaafa aa 
afama an * 


These observations of Sankara prove that to him, the 
real character of the Pure Ego is not merely “a being,” 
or “a knowledge”—but an “active power” and a 
source of activities. And this source cannot be pheno- 
menalised ; for, in its absence there would be no percep- 
tion at all. 

In connection with this subject, we crave our reader’s 
indulgence for the liberty of quoting a few other passages 
bearing on this important point. 

In the Gita (Chap. XIII, 12-13), Brahma’s nature is 
described as neither saf, nor asat— 
apparently possessing no definite 
characteristics. Now, the question 
arises—Is dima to be regarded, then, as a mere 


(t) It is revealed in 
ideational activites. 
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nonentity, a non-existent something ? For, if there is no 
positive mark to characterise its nature, it is as good ag a 
non-existent asat. Now, we invite our reader's attention 
to the reply which Sankara suggests to this very pertinent 
question.— 
“ No, you can not say that Atma is non-existent 

or asat (saa). For, there are indicative marks 

by the help of which we are enabled to infer— 

we are assured of—its nature. What are 

these indications? To prevent the supposition 

that the Atma (141) must be a mere void or 

non-entity (wa) the Gita proceeds to teach that 

the AtmA exists as—(1) the inner self (amm) 

and as—(2) the source of al? activities of the 

senses and the like.” 


Sankara points out— 


“ Krishna proves, by way of inference, the 
existence of Atma as the inner self thus — 
There must be self-conscious principle (power) 
behind the insentient elements iz activity, such 
as the physical body and the senses; for, we 
invariably find self-conscious principle under- 
lying all insentient objects tm activity, such as 
carriage in motion. Hands, feet and the like 
constituting the limbs of all bodies in all places, 
derive their activity from the energy inherent in 
the knowable (wrat) and, as such, they are the 
marks of its existence and operatien.” ! 





* That which is the source of these activities must—itself be an 
active power. Sankara calls it yit) “agami 2aretrat qua alana 
daa win “aasdétat 4 waaa vafeemar afg far 
Saaaaistusiqeiaa”™ (ale ate He) 

9 
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Sankara also says—that “‘the Atma (rq) reveals its 
nature through the wpaddtis (suif4) of external and 
internal senses, through the functions of all the senses, 
viz.’ determination, thoughts, desires, hearing, speech, 
ete., ete., f.e., the knowable (mat) functions as it were 
through the functions of the senses. But does it actually 
function? The Sruti implies the knowable has the power 
to accommodate itself to the varying functions of all the 
senses,..... not that it actually possesses swift motion and 
such other activities.” This is shown also by Sankara 
elsewhere by his remarks— 


$ 


e CEUM Va E a, a g agaaa | 


It does not imply that the self is to be regarded as merely 
‘a being.” lt does not mean that the self is not a power. 
It simply implies that this power can not be phenomena- 
lised or reduced to its manifested activities. This expression 
has been chosen to guard against the supposition that the 
self is subject or liable to transcient changes or faats, 
and to show that it is a fafevarx power.' This power is 
constantly present and operattve behind the activities, as 
their free active source or seat—of which these are but 
partial manifestations, and these manifestations can never 
exhaust this inexhaustible source. These manifested 
activities are the indicative marks of their underlying 
power. In the Cehandogya-bhasya, the nature of the self 
is actually called ‘‘arraz’ or the source of power (8. 12. 
4). And it is characterised as— j 
“acuan waiga:, afeerao;” 
(aito aTeo, 13. 22) 

t.e., the source can not be resolved into the activities of 
the senses and the like, but is present and operative in and 











i “fatnafiefaitafear svat aa-sife ved fafa” igs ' 
(ae ae ute, 12) 1 a ‘ 


ot 24 jji 
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through them, and is above them. This important truth 
is expressed in the Vedanta-bhasya by the expression— 


“a” ada aana 


that is to say, the underiying power (cause) can not be 
reduced to, and identified with, its manifested, actual 
activities (effects), because this source is inexhaustible and, 
as such, no one of its manifestations can fix it in a rigid 
form and be regarded as final. 

It is the influence of Artdyz alone which, as Sankara 
tells us, is responsible for this erroneous identification. 
If the cause can not be resolved into, or identified with, 
its effects: if the true nature of the individual self main- 
tains its identity through its successive changes ; if it is by 
avidya that we confound the underlying unity with its 
multiple states and activities ;—it follows, as the might 
follows the day, that all activities which we find in the 
phenomena must be traced to their underlying self or the 
unity—as their source. Had Sankara reduced, like the 
Pantheists, the Causal Reality into its successive activities 
and states, then of course, for the source of these activities 
we must seek the phenomena alone. But Saukara has 
repeatedly remarked that when an individual being or thing 
assumes different forms or phases in consequence of its 
connection with the things outside it, it does not lose its 
identity—it does not Lecome something else entirely differ- 
ent from its owu nature— 


Cafe faitazsaniaa tae wala 
penseceseceeree@l Dale ANTIA © 
» (Fate area) i— 


It still maintains its unity, preserves its identical 
nature in and through these successively changing phases 
or differences. We must therefore look for the source of 
all phenomenal activities, according to Sankara, to the 
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nature of the individual thing or the self which underlies 
these activities, and continues to operate through them 
unaffected by them. 
5. As in the intellectual, so also in our moral experi- 
ence, the operations of an active 
o Lay ar, —— underlying self can not be abolished 
activities. or negated. We, here, briefly describe 
the Sankara’s method in the selection 
of the ends in our moral sphere. 
In the Katha-bhasya, Sankara explains this method 
thus :— 
In bhis system, Brahma is both transcendent 
and immanent. If it beof purely transcendental 
nature, all possibility of comprehending Him 
would be shut out for man. He would bea 
remote and abstract being. But, fortunately, 
He is also immanent in nature and in man,and 
through this revelation, man can comprehend 
His ‘nature’ to a certain extent. Man seeks 
the realisation of the End inherent in his own 
nature. Butif he seeks this end merely in 
the external mundane order, he will not find 
it there— 
“Afg aieia, nana gan, TR 
ameh 4 aff; aa aa waa 
gani aaa” | 
(#z1° ate, 1. 1. 4) q 
For, outward mature, as it is, can not be regarded 
as complete and self-sufficient. ‘The rational and ethical 
human being seems to be the goal of outward nature. 


Sankara teaches— 


“ faqqeq......qrqaieanaa 
cenami HCG ma’ — (eee Hie, 2.4.11) 
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The outward nature has supplied man with his senses 
and the nervous system, by which he is put into relation 
with the world !. The more his organs and his mind are 
developed, he is able more and more to realise the grand- 
eur of the universe. He must therefore seek his end 
within his own nature. The infinite Divine s144% (the 
Ideal of truth and beauty ete.) is revealed in man, and 
man is endowed with the capacity to realise it. But if 
man seeks the atraaas it is found actually present in 
the human beings, and regards this as the final end, he 
will be disappointed. For, the indwelling sv, af#-drex 
is transcendental and it cannot be identified with the 
actual a4 as is working in the human beings. He 
must therefore seek the wa~-atwdtea in the future 
possibilities of man. It is progressively revealing in man 
and will reach perfection in future. 

“Two Ends,” Sankara writes,—‘one mundane 
and the other transcendental—come to man 
indiscriminately for his choice. All men are 
propelled by these two goods according as one 
wishes for mundane prosperity, or the supreme 
happiness. ‘These two are opposed and conflic- 
ling in their nature to each other. It is there- 
fore not possible to be pursued by the same 
individual at the same moment. Among these, 
one who pursues the mundane good and regards 
this as the true end of his life, misses the true 
end of man, These two are not easily dis- 
tinguishable by persons of poor intelligence 





i “genat canes sA.. aaia anna aca 
sqatuq"” (go Wo, 25.1) “aig: an: Bao: ana; ag 
fmareqe e: * (813 ete. otc. fis, ) t aaa aiamaa qnia: * 
(Go, 1422, 
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and of irresolute mind. The truly wise man 
examines both the pleasant and the good—the 
mundane and the supra-mundane ends ;—as a 
llamingo separates milk and water, and having 
considered in his mind the relative weight of 
the two courses, divides them both and selects 
only the supreme end as preferable to the mun- 
dane ends. But the man of poor intelligence 
incapable of such discrimination, pursues the 
lower good, such as—cattle, sons, poistion, 
wealth etc., for the purpose of gratifying his 
pleasures of sense.” 





(Katha bhas.) 


Here again, the discrimination between the higher and 
lower goods, comparison of the relative worth of the two 
courses, the rejection of the one and the selection of the 
other and pursuing of the same until the supreme end is 
perfectly realised—all these activities distinety reveal the 
presence and operation of an energetic self, not asa “mere 
being,” or a “mere knowledge’’—but as an active power. 

In spite of such clear expression of his views, is it not 
doing a great injustice to the Sankara’s system to hold that 
Sankar’s pure Evo is not a persistent activity ? We shall 
further speak on this supreme end later on. 





6. Plants and trees are looked upon in the school of 

Fay Ni be vavecied to Sankara as a kind of lower organisms. 
the construction of This school admits the existence and 
P caine evolution of four kinds of organisms, 
viz. :—“ @ea, wea, fia and saga”! 

Now, within even the organism of the plants, says 








' +. ¢. Those born in perspiration etc., that which is born from the 
Egg, that which is born from seed or which shoots out; and that which 
is born from the womb. 
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Sankara, is the constant operation of an acfrre self 
(sta) and its Power is to te inferred from the incessant 
movement of the sap (xq) within the body (f.e. its plasti- 
city), of the plants and from the gradual growth and deve- 
lopment of the plant through its successive stages, till the 
full development of the tree is reached.’ 

Sankara in his commentary on the Cchandogya Upa- 
nishad and in other places has distinetly expressed his views 
as to the impossibility of regarding any of the stages of the 
plant development as separate and selfsufficient (wa) from 
the process of development of the plant as a whole. The 
stage of sprout (waan) is seen to arise after 
the destruction or disappearance of its antecedent stage, 
viz., the stage of seed (@sna=1; but that does not, 
Sankara tells us, prove that non-existence or waqis the 
cause of the sprout (ae). The future possibility of 
the tree which is the fnat end * is present in its seed-stage 
and other subsequent stages and this it is which is the 
real cause which has successively operated in bringing the 
plant to its final stage or full development. In the 
Brihadaranyaka bhasya (1.2.1), he explains his theory 
of causality with the help of the illustration of afasi 
(a clod of earth) and ils successive developments into 








1 “hea ey madga wma dias teat ni steeds ody agaq 


<Tqaga—silaa amA far aafa i... zga taaan Gaaiefara 
Jae... Gaana wan” (ae ate, 6192) “aa waaa 
fannqauiaa —Uae ATo METRIT | z 


2 That it is present as a future end has been expressed by Sankara in 
the pbraso— waana naay (go 1.2.1) 1 WH is the end, towards 
which the ‘wat (ie, the causal substance, afam in the present 
illustration) strives. For, the potter for the purpose of constructing 
qz, gave the afami its successive shapes. [We shall further 
elaborate the idea in the next chapter]. 
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az (Jar). This is to be regarded as a typical illustra- 
tion which holds good in all cases o causal development, 
in the light of the rules given in the Brahma-Sutras, II. 
l. 14—20 


“aa ufawega wat ATA” i--- 
“azq nln sia, 4 uzaga 
LIqAGaalata” |— 
(age wre, 1. 2.1). 


In this way, the end is present in the cause from the very 
beginning and itis this end which grad sally carries th 
real nature of the cause through its successive stages, 
until it is fully realised in the last stage. He says— 


“saat aft aa wefaa eer” ;— 
(Töid) 


To realise this end or the purpose, the movement of the 
causal substance had begun in the past and this continues 
in the present, until it reaches its final realisation in 
future.’ 

If we keep this teaching before our view, we shall 
be able to comprehend the real significance of the fact as 
to why in Sankara’s system, the effect or the end is 
stated to be sa% (i.e. no other than) to its cause. 
To understand the true nature of the cause, we must see it 
realised*suceessively through all its stages of manifestation 
up till the final stage, and no one of its stages can, 
therefore, be separafed from it and regarded as something 
wa (other than that ‘nature ’). 





‘cy “an amd ag faq aay ae a aada, aa arate 
ana fay aay ava 4 fascia | cae ga: aw’! (eo mo, 2.1.15). 
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7. In the human organism also, in the similar manner, 

it is the self as an active power which, for the realisation 
of its purpose inherent in it (mama 

(e) It is revealed fafawayaa), bas built up the body. It 


in the construction of i k {rs 
human organisms. has brought into being certain ele- 


ments within it and combined and 
organised them in such a way that one and all co-operate 
to realise a common purpose— 
‘“< Ofcfaaigen: dea: HIa-aeG: 
fae am: ead | ae omiaa 
dead, qa Gaaaded wafa | ”’ 
(afae aTa, 2.79. 
In the Katha-bhasya, similar observations are found — 
«iaa? Aa ata afaq 
sag dea (i.e, qeratat ) 
saar A Ee i 
qaa savas sA? maaa: 
aà ami jq awa, 
a¥a: a4, a aim i 
i (aao, 5. 5).—— 
that is to say,—the self which is qr (self-existing and 
self-working and having the ‘reason’ or ‘ purpose’ of its 
being in itself) and which is {a (¢.¢., which transcends) 
to these elements,—has combined them with a view to 
realise its own purpose through them, and thus the organism 
has been built up.— 7 i 
The elements and the senses (and their activities) are 
called qewm, because these are the means or media or mere 





ı The terms were (Swartha) and qayq (Parartha) hate been 
explained before, in the beginning of this chapter. Sankara has laid 


10 
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instruments through which the purpose of the self is 
realised. 


gada fafana aq Sanaa |” 
(ato ate 13.22.) 


qn is the fafaa here; that is to say, the realisation 
of its final end is the fafaa or the impelling occasion, and 
the building up of the body and its successive develop- 
ments are @aqaaaaaa, t.e., are brought about by the agent- 
ship of the self. 

Can a clearer exposition of the theory go further ? That 


the self“ is an active power is thus everywhere shown by 
Sankara. 


8. In the Vedanta-Sutras and in the Upanishads, Brahma 

is deseribed as nag arm: (7. e., it is the 

cea aA i Prina of the prana). That is to say,— 
prime-mover of Prana, Brahma is the underlying power of 
wp which it is realised präna (gra), it is the controlling and 
directing power which underlies the 

Prana Sakti (manfw). This Prana-Sakti (manfm) in the 
Sankara’s system, has been held to be the first manifestation 
of Brahma’s nature. Held by the underlying power and 
sustained by it, this Prana has differentiated itself into 
the form of the objects of the world and this differentiation 
is always going on. Brahma, in the Sankara’s system, 
is not a characterless being; it has a distinct nature, 
a character, a eq (swarupa), ear (swaviba) of its 
own, and this rature underlies the differentiations of 





down this as a general role that wherever there is a combination and 
combined activity, there must be an underlying power which has 
combined the elements for the realisation of its purpose. “aaa 


saeaa oto afaq wga dyaman a ee” (sae MA) | 
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the Pran-Sakti (manfm), untouched. and unaffected by 
them— 

“ amagana,” NREN aa,” 

“amagat ... ante anfrate "— 
all these refer to the same truth. 

As Brahma is both a transcendental and immanental 
principle, it is revealed in the world as the differentiations 
of Pran, but still it is not identified with them but main- 
tains its own unity or its own nature in them. ‘This has 
~ been beautifully expressed in a passage in the Isha-bhasya- 

‘Held and sustained by the underlying ə 
Brahma—a aa power—the Prän has 
differentiated itself—externally as the acti- 
vities of heat, light and exhibited by the 
objects—the sun, the fire, etc., and internally 
as the physical and mental activities of the 
sentient beings.’! 

Elsewhere, the underlying principle of Pra is called 
Antarjami (saait) i.e., the sustaining power which con- 
trols and directs the Pran-Sakti and its differentiations. ` 

In the Vedanta bhasya, one of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the Atma is stated as mwe, z. c., the control 
and direction of the Pran, or which sets Pran to work.? 








i afer aaan (aaaf aq), mafon 
qama Bal- ac aif... . aaa Gas... fvat Seieaatia, 
aanfe-qaadiat | saacenfrasoie-aeat afa aarife 
amaf, adamas saraa aaa afa l” 


“aaga fafnaiad uima nata (tne, 10, 8) | 
2s farenel fafi ma TRAA. ,. . SANN- N- ga- 


aa? amag waaa wafa” (me, 3. Se) aaga 
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It is difficult to understand how the charge of “ Pan- 
theism °” could be brought upon the theory of Sankara and 
how Brahma could be regarded as a “ Pantheistic void.” In 
various places of his commentary—both on the Vedanta— 
Sutras and on the Upanishads, Sankara has criticised the 
theory of Pantheism held by one Vrittikára and his own 
theory stands as a monumental refutation of that Pan- 
theism, 


Vrittikéra reduced the unity entirely into the differen- 
tiations of niima-rupa (amm-*9). Sankara argues that when 
the differences emerge, the underlying unity does not be- 
come reduced into them. The unity does not, as the 
nama-rupas arise—as the differentiations emerge—become 
something else, losing its own nature in them— 

“a fe aiamaa aaa 
wafa .... a ofa yafana |” 

It retains its unity, its own character, behind these 
differences. In criticising the Vrittikaéra’s view he shows 
that when the unity is thought to be entirely reduced to 
multiplicity, the former cannot retain its distinct character ; 
for it is now to be found present in the form of many, 
Hence, he argues, both the unity and the pangs os ied 
cannot be held to be real in this view. If ‘one’ is real, 
‘many must be false and if ‘ many ’ be real, the ‘ unity ’ 
must be false. 


But in Sankara’s own Theory, no such faults ean ever 





arise. The underlying unity is real and it ietains its 





(Cte waw mañ.. fava fawa:.. . amq faura wfina- 
asw wafan afr, — faa aia; Gaara 


mnifaaraaes aaga ” (aowi, 3. 8. 9.) 'aqaeife mua, naa- 


Baa” (Rowe, 1.2) | T 
- 
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distinct nature č» the differences which emerge out of it. 
The differences are stages, in and through which, that 
nature gradually realises itself. ‘The emergent differences 
or changes (fawtts) are not therefore something different 
from it; for, they cannot be separated from it and 
regarded as if they are independent ‘ things ’—existing on 
their own account.— : 
“afaa fags afafa ” 
(Geto wie, 2.1.14.) 


Sankara remarks in the Chhanodogya-bh&sya that the 
Naiyayikas regard the changes or differences which emerge 
successively, as so many ‘independent things ’ complete 
in themselves.' But it is not the correct view of the case. 
The changes are all interwoven into the underlying unity 
which realises itself in them— 


“arava fe ara siaag-neaa 
fafa \—— ararrmafaniai fanaa — 
wena |” (a¥e atc, 1°61.) 


i€., each change or faitq is ‘ woven’ into the 


Sdmdénya, i.e., the underlying unity which 
pervades them all and works in them all.— 
“Jamafa a fe aa MaR- 
faga: gag amaA” | ( oR ) | 
The underlying cause is revealing itself, is making 
itself zo ġe—in the successive changes., 


Sankara’s other remarks on this point are of supreme 
importance and we desire to briefly state them here. 


' “on aima ai ufi, gaa mÀ: waa niata 
at yad gaa mfia, a an wafa: sanf (Eent, 6-2-2). 


< 
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The changes, he says, which will appear in the future 
—the res tha to be— 
Empirical resolu. Stages—the changes that are 
tion of this Power are not’ unreal or waa (asat). 
impossible, z ae Š 
They exist in the cause as future 


Relation between 
ends— 


‘one’ and * many,” Z i 
"aa ahaaa uana ” 
Individuals can not * | 
be absorbed as parts (Bo Hlo, 1.2.1.) 
in the whole. 


The change is a relation between two terms. In order 
to be related, the two terms of the relation must be real. 
The change is therefore a relation between something 
present and something future, ¢.e., which is going to be, 
If you say the future is unreal, is nothing,—then the Cause 
or Brahma would itself become unreal.' The future (wz) 
therefore opcrates in the present (z.¢., in the afai); and 
the present becomes thus connected with the future. 
Hence, the cause is really the future End or Power which 
is realising itself in all the changes. It is therefore this 
power which underlies, and works in, all changes. It 
gives continuity to them and is above them all. It is 
realising itself through all successive changes which can- . 
not, therefore, be separated from it.2 Sankara illustrates 
this idea thus— 
“ As a player, taking on successive 
characters upon himself, enacts 
on the stage the parts of each of these 








' In the Méndukya, 6, Sankara says— 

“afa fe waaa ARAA, ani guswa Haq-yay:) ” 
Ånanda-giri elaborates the passage thus—‘‘ ganmnaa aaa | waa 
fe fara arcana afeadiat i aF garag, 4 Aa ae men- 
saaa wazq mafa eng i” 


* Sankara has noted that the changes cannot be separated from 
the underlying cause, nor can they be separated from one another as 








©) 
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characters in succession, but yet 
retains his own distinct character : 
so the underlying causal unity, 
retaining its own distinct identity, 
realises itself successively in each 
of the changes produced.” ' _ 


That neither Brahma. nor the individual pure self— 
is mere abstraction, the following criticism by Sankara 
of the Pantheistic view held by the Vrittikéra will, we 
hope, conclusively prove. Sankara eriticises the view 
in this strain :— : 

(a) “ If * one’ is changed to ‘ many ’” 4Jof/ can-, 

not be real. But as you hold both of 
them to be real, there is mutual contradiction, 
there is— 


“fangu aaalaa ; 

cH: STATA, 

araa '————_ ( ge atc, 3.5.1) | 
that is to say,—one and the same self 
cannot be regardea as—possessed of 

- qualities (many) and also devoid of 
all qualities (one). Yet such absurd 
supposition? would be the irresistible 


— — — — — — — — — oS = el — — 


independent ‘things,’ because the cause itself holds them all by its 
own power (@a@q) and realises itself in each of them snccessively. 


“qrara arate. Aaaa mafa” ond “gaa aaa- 
aAa Hara pitni ” (a0 and ste) | 


“gaanuãa w— uara, a aa anata, aza gA- 
aaguaza ufaqaa ” (Je wle, 2.1.18) | 

2 “ fairen, fataufatwa—efa fanfafad *’ (ate wo 
13.12) “ay GRR AW... 2a SHAHN CHS, GAART AMAT, 
aa; wa ma aa aaaf aaa? 44 aa ;—(@e wre, 21.14.) 
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consequence of your theory—you who 
regard 4ofh to be real. But this 
absurdity does not at all touch our 
position, since the ‘unity’ we regard 
_to be of one type, and ‘ many ’ to be of a 
different type.” ! 
Then Sankara goes on to expose another absurdity of 
his opponent’s pantheism. He points out— 


(4) “ If ‘one’ is changed to ‘ many,’ then everything 
of the world would be equally divine and 
equally perfect. There would be xo 
Sistinction between Brahma and Nature. 

Hence ‘many ’ must be held to be unreal ; 
since there is only one Reality. But 

in our ease, ‘many,’ as such, cannot 

be unreal.” Because, these qualities (many) 
are the manifestations of the underlying 





(“a maz cafes ufa sfafea | maa sé feaquhaa, og 
aq faga ara; 44q aati” (ake ate. 24.15); Sankarn’s 
reply is—the self is not really changed to its qualities or states. 
The states are elicited by the interaction of the self with the 
environment. The underlying real self maintains ite unity in these 
states. Hence the self is distinct from its states and bas a ‘ nature ’ of 


its own. “ag gg qt; STHutaa yaga, aw ameqrewal- 
GTA; MESAS MANSAARI (ae io, 2.1.20) } 
Hence both are of different types, of different levels. 


* Cf. “ amsaa, ‘cadqaieedta’ ‘Ae amfa fraa — yafe 
zañ faq sa tai a; afaahageria ofeeaarm, agiz- 
enau — Afe (go me, 3.5.1): Of. fam · Nra · 5 Aa- 
faza aaamaaai a aree, a a arafa afa: (2.1.20) 

“afe fe searieaa set, aagana ma mamani- 
zA 4 aw eH, ZA A hafana: (3.2.1) 











wA 
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‘nature’ of the self and they gradually 
reveal that nature.' When erroneously 
_ separated from the underlying self, they 
become unreal; but under no circums- 
tances can these changes or differences 
remain separated from the self; because 
the self realises itself gradually through 
them.” 
Here is how Sankara has expressed this valuable fact— 
(Z) “The differentiations existing in the 
underlying self (Brahma) unfold in all 
situations, without abandoning the ~* 
nature of the self and without being 
separated or divided from Brahma either 
in space or in time.” 

(7/7) “All differentiations or states are 
produced from the self without being 
separated or detached from it, and they 
appear always being permeated by it.” 

(III) “All created beings—moveable and 
immoveable—have their source in 
Brahma; during their sustenance also 
they live in Brahma—as apart from the 
clay, the jar has no existence.” 





t This is the renowned ‘Sat-karjya-bad ’ (amáz) of the 
Vedanta Philosophy. The effects or changes produced—reveal the 
nature of the cause. In the Mándukya-bhás%a Sankara has told 


“us that it is the manifestations which throw light on that which is 


manifested. The nature of the underlying reality is to be read in the 
manifestations. If, therefore, what is revealed is taken to be unreal— 
non-existent—then it can come into no relation with the underlying 
Reality. For, to be related there must be two terms (qatata, 


gwag) which must be both real (a azada itat), Otherwise, the 
11 
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(IF) “ A product is always seen to arise from 
its underlying cause not separated, 
detached or divided from it.™! 


Such, in fact, is the tenour of the criticism which runs 
in various parts of his commentaries by which Sankara 
seeks to deal a death blow to the doctrine of Pantheism. 

Can a man, we submit, who has taken particular care 
to show that the created, emerging changes (faar<s) can 
never be separated from their underlying cause, and that 
the underlying cause also can never be resolved into these 
changes,—look upon the underlying Brahma, or the ws 
individifal selves as ‘ mere abstractions’? - 

Sankara has also clearly shown that the Individual 
selves cannot be mere partis (qaqa) of the all-inclusive 
whole; for, in that case, the whole, t. e., Brahma would be 
affected by the pleasure, pain and other experiences of the 
parts, aud the finite individuals will have to lose their own 
causal Reality would, as setae explains the idea, itself prove to be 
unreal, and thus Brahma would be an unpreality, “araa fe fafa 
aussie afegia ay garia, 4 ta amugI gaa- 
ffa— saia mua ata” | 

For this, Sankara has said—‘aalfe sal: gaz, 4 szadat, — 
(Ho 2.1.18). 

Hence, the future effect (end) exists in the cause, In the theory of 
Sankara therefore,—‘one’ is not reduced into ‘ many,’ but one contains 
many which cannot be separated from it. But ‘many’ is not something 
independent (W947), but is merely its revelatione and hence ‘ many’ is 
waa to ‘one,’ ie., ixcorporated (safag or nia) as its elements or 
expressions in the ‘one.’ 

t () “asl See a- enfaaa, ae armed Maaya- 
taa, ama sawawa, aaae anA (Ao ate, 2, 6). 


Gi) “Saarafataaa fe wen: maamfagm: enn sl je 
meom (we Hie, 2. 6). qe es Sie ee 
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agqs, 2.¢., ‘natures’; and Brahma itself will have to come 
down here to become a mundane jiva (sta).' Thus, the 
Pantheism would, says Sankara, land us upon such absurd 
difficulties. 

Before we conclude this part of the subject, we should 
like to place on record here in this counection two other 
arguments found in the Vedanta-bhasya from which it 
would appear that the idea of absorption of the individuals 
(tas) in the Infinite whole and treating them as mere 
phases of that whole —was far from the mind of Sankara. 

(a) We shall firs‘ invite our reader’s attention to the 

gë where Sankara is considering the relation between 
the Infinite (ag) and the finite individuals ~ (sftas). 
The relation is thus expressed— 
“afaa va q qaia: aaa Wea 
‘say FET NAT AL i— a- 
amamma “srs” 1" (3z wae =. 1.17) I— 
Sankara argues that the individual self (tą) cannot 
be separated from the Infinite which is present in him, and 
treated as a self-contained, independent entity (wœ). The 
individual Jivas are always to be regarded as qa (really 
not other than) to the Infinite from which they have derived 


their knowledge, action, everything. Neither can they be 





(i) eaa raaa: Beat: Wat: 4A Fay mg ca, aa 
fafa’ aaan va: af azania azide: aa fala ai she” 
(le ie, 6. 8. 4). | 

(jv) “ae q aeareraam: wafa, 4 aa saak) ge, an 
qaietat #21” (gee Wto, 1.6. 1). 

> ay yazaa mauaa waa: wHenfanfearat 
famam... sa frengafasraaarqra gaa, aaa casa 
Qaim dat —aala aesaqaqndiam, saafaacs, sagan 2h 
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taken as a mere phase of the Infinite, because the Infinite 
is ("4) to them; ř. e., because the Infinite has a being of 
its own and is thus distinguished (wa) from the indivi- 
duals. As Brahma is transcendent, there is no necessity 
for suppressing the individualities of any one of these. 

(4) We shall now come to another passage where the 
individual Jivas are described as the “ reflections” (spre) 
of the true self behind them. 


“STS 94 49 Sila: Geena: areas | 
a a 08 aera. alfa aaa ” | ( le, We, 2.3. 50.) 
We all know that the reflected image of the sun is bnt 


an imperfect and partial manifestation of the sun in the 
sky, of which— 


“it is a reflection. And the image 
shows that there is something behind 
it—the original sun in the sky— 
whose reflection it is. In this way, 
the actual individual Jiva is but a 
partial and imperfect ' 


77 a... amaa: a0 acai dawd—saqafy afer seam” 
(88° W°, 2, 1. 20). Similar observations occur in the Gita-bhasya also 
aay gàg qy (Aaa)... aiamaa: (fete aw, 
4 3. 14). ⸗ 

awa, Walaa aziam) a faa, wife waga:...qq1 ga 
PRA: qtu mammana azar a, mimea., 
a frma na waga: (aie wle ato, 3, 7). 

' Of. “a aqa swonatinfagitera anet a R e: * 
siaina ea war aseied eg a, aaf wt aR Ga” 
par Ge-wTe, 2,1. Of. also— aR- ———— aag: pansu 
naù “caa we” (4.5). 
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revelation of the Infinite true self 
which is behind him. ‘This Infinite 
cannot be reduced to the individual 
self, as the sun in the sky cannot be 
reduced to the reflected image. For 
this reason, Sankara says— 

“aaa area, ata aami | — 


i. e. neither can the individual Jivas be identified 
with Brahma, nor can they be regarded as something 
other than Brahma. 





CHAPTER III. 


On THE FALSITY OF THE WORLD. 





Beet jpo — — 


I. A charge has often been brought against the 
Adwaita system of philosophy to the effect that in this 
n school the world has been treated 
Contributory causes | 
of the widely ‘current merely as an appearance and as an 
falsity of the world. illusion; that the objective world, in 
. this system, is an “ unsubstantial 
pageant ” having no “stuff of reality” in it. And this, 
they say, finds an appropriate and admirable support in the 
short but significant line of the old Vedantie Professor 
Gourapada— 


“an ai safe, arena RaR” |) 


The current belief in this respect is that the Sankara’s 
theory of Adwaitabad unmistakably teaches us the falsity 
of the world,—that Brahma being considered to be the 
only Reality, everything else we find in the world must 
needs be unreal and false. From a frequent use in the 
commentaries of Sankara, of the terms ‘ MAyA’ and 
‘ Avidy& ’—it has been hastily concluded that everything 
of the universe fnust be Mayi-maya—illusory. The 
employment of some similes, in the works of Sankara, 
such as the similes of the Juggler and his Jugglery, of 
the celestial city in the sky conjured up by a magician, of 
the desert and the mirage, and the like has lent no in- 
considerable help in corroborating the idea thus formed 


== 
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of the multiplicity (mata) in the world as unreal and 
a mere appearance. It has not been felt advisable to 
carefully examine the terms and the contexts in connection 
with which they occur. No need has also been felt 
to scrutinise how Sankara himself has explained these 
terms and similes. Now, we feel it incumbent upon us to 
test the ground with caution, upon which such dogmatic 
assertion about the falsity of the world and its diversities 
of nima-rupas (ata-wq) has been founded and to see also 
if the alleged unrealily finds any real support from the 
writings of Sankara himself. 


2. Those who care to go through the commentaries | 

| of Sankara will find out that he has 

specter, — = mentioned three distinct classes of ob- 

er eee roa — jects, each possessing characteristic 

does not — the features which distinguish each class 

of objects from the other class. This 

important classification can be very easily gathered from 

various portions of his BhAsyas and it has a most valuable 

bearing upon the question of the falsity of the world which 
has gained such a notorious currency in his name. 


(2) The first class includes in it such 
objects as are generally known as— 
rabbit-horn (am-faara) ; barren-woman’s 
son (aaqi-ga); and sky-flower (wmata- 
pga) '—and the like. 

We find Sankara employing the term 
alika (sete), i.e., ‘false, ‘non-existing,’ 
and the general term «sat (w88), t.e., 
‘unreal’ in connection with these — - 
objects. i} 





t These are all imaginary objects conjured up by diseased fancy. 
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(tt) The objects falling under the second class 
are generally known as such things as— 
-aŭ (a rope appearing as a snake); 
ufm-tsa (an oyster appearing as silver) ; 
aa-aûfamı (desert-mirage); and aqa- 
afaa (the sky appearing as blue) and 
the like. 

The term (asat) #44, če., ‘unreal’ is some- 
times applied to such class of objects. 
(zit) Then comes the last class which 
comprises the created phenomenal 
objects of the world, ¢.e., the n@ma-rupas 
(An as) t.c., the changes (fawns) 
in all their diversities which we find in 
the world. 

After enumerating these three classes of objects, 
Sankara points out the respective characteristics of each of 
these groups of objects. 

Sankara tells us that the objects designated under the 
first claas, vic.:—the um-fagra, ete., etc., have a peculiar 
nature of their own. ‘They form a separate class distin- 
guished from the two other classes of objects. For, these 
objects are of such a character that they do not work at all 
in the world, that do not serve any practical purpose of 
men. We cannot put these objects to any practical use 
at all. Why? Because, Sankara observes, the things 
which have nothing to take their stand upon, which have 
no permanent ground to sustain them and which are not 
supported by any underlying ground—must be false; since 
such things can serve us no practical good; they would 
break down, they would not work—in ovr varied experi- 
ences of the world— 


“a fe‘ froma? fafa: arema waned” | 
“n fe wa-zfernreatista i ferent’ wafer”? 1) 





> = 
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In respect of these objects, Sankara’s remarks run to 
this effect :-— 


The objects like wa-faura, ete., ete., have 
no prior cause from which they are 
produced; neither these objects are 
sustained or supported at the present 
moment by any underlying cause or 
‘being ’—these have no underlying 
ground upon which they stand at 
present. Again, when these objects 
disappear (in future), they will have 
nothing—no sustaining ground—in * 
which they will merge. For these 
reasons, such objects must be pro- 
nounced as really false or wtw. As 
there is no underlying ‘being’ (am 
or s17) to support them, they must 
be ‘non-existent’ things. Hence they 
are not true; they are false.' 


But such is not the case with the objects which are 
subsumed under the second class ; vrz., the objects afm-<sra, 
<=-a4, ete. We cannot, Sankara remarks, call these things 
false or sta in the same manner as we call the objects 
a-f, etc., etc., as false. Why? Because, Sankara 
argues— 


Such things as wa -aŭ%, ufm-ca, etc., 
cannot be said to have no permanent 


t qaa: am aane: agaaa — ma Again— 
qan- a aaa, aa A A —are ato NA | 

“a fe aeor-ga cen aaa, mR goerhasfadam---sfa RA 
ata, aeeq-gal vr ‘aya, ‘wafa,’ ‘afaaretia’ av’—@ere wT | 


12 
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ground to sustain them as long as they 
appear,-—— 
“a fe mfuasi ‘frame: wafa’’ t — 
t.e., none of these is faci@e; that is 
to say, the prior condition of the snake 
was the rope, t.e., as the rope appears 
as a snake, the przor underlying ground 
which gave rise to the form or appear- 
ance of the ‘snake’ must have been 
the ‘ rope.’ At the present moment too, 
the ground which sustains the appear- à 
ance ‘snake’ is the ‘rope.’ Again 
when in future the notion of snake, on 
the dawning of the correet notion, will 
disappear, it will merge: in its under- 
lying ground, t.e., the ‘rope.’! It is 
evident, therefore, that these objects do 
not resemble the objects described 
above, viz.: mua-fagra, etc., in respect 
of their ‘ unreality ’ or ‘ falsity.’ | 
These objects, viz., «cs-ad etc., cannot, 
therefore, be declared to be ‘false’ in 
the sense in which the objects wa-faara, 
etc., can be so declared. 


Now, let us consider the character of the third class 
of objects enumerated above, viz. —the empirical objects 


—— 





o caa swaarara ‘ara’? aa: ‘aaa’ wafa a i aafaa 
aa teas -agifean syed "—ale Alo wo, 3°27. 

a fe aq-coa-gea-eaafeanfefaaen: cs -afm-eneraofe-afatag 
samara: ( fafaare ) seen: KAAJA” ( are MAR nace ) | 

“qa tafe faa adfan (afafa ma ) cor Rafe” (me 
“ae wat) 
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(v.c., the evolving changes (faares) or the n&ma-rupas 

( ar#-ggs). Sankara points out—. 
these objects agree in an important respect 
with the objects described above as yf- 
ta, ts-85, etc., etc. These changes 
(faaixs),—these empirical objects have a 
prior cause from which they are produced ; 
during their sustenance at the present 
moment, the same identical causal reality 
underlies and sustains them ; and in future 
also, they will merge in the same under- 
lying ground which sustains them now.! 


Thus, it will appear from a comparison of these three 
classes of objects with one another that, as regards the 
underlying sustaining ground, both the last-mentioned 
classes of objects agree with one another; but both of 
these differ from the first class of objects in this. respect. 
_ It necessarily follows, therefore, that if you call the first 

class unreal or false (as Sankara has justly ealled them), 
the other two classes must, by implication, be rea/. 

Now, what is the net result of this discussion? The 
objects known as aa-frata, sTatm-gqa, ete., are the only 
objects which may, as the above discussion shows, be 
designated, in the system of Sankara, as actually false 
or unreal. Why? Because, these objects are the only 
objects which, as has been proved by the above-mentioned 
arguments, do not even serve the practical concerns of 

el TT Na eos 
. “ taima way faanty aa fage-cna, waaa 
aṣa witi Hala, 4 feas: saa saena ”’ (eto wre) | 

“a am fasta arty ‘aw’ 4 afafa, an máa ma "— 
salfe (Fete ate) | 

“awa saagu! anim saa fafeq act ce ma” 
(Ae ao) i F. 
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our life, because they have no prior or present sustaining- 
ground upon which they stand. 

Tested by this line of argument, even such obiects as 
are known to us as afm-<Ha, <= -au, au-adifeat, ete., can- 
not be regarded unreal or false, in the Sankara .system. 
For, can the snake, as has been seen in the above illustra- 
tion, remain separated from its underlying substratum, 
viz., the rope? Can the mirage stand, even for a moment, 
separated from the surface of the desert ? " 

It follows therefore that the man who has, thus, taken 
pains to prove the reality of such things as «t= -ay, 
as-aQfas, etc., will never feel inclined to regard the actual 
changes‘ in the world—the empirical objects—the náma- 
rupas (#@1T4-%49s)—as unreal or false, But Sankara is not 
yet satisfied by mere comparison, by mere exhibition of 
the points of agreement and disagreement among the 
three classes of objects. He has gone further. He actually 
teaches in express terms the fact that the reality of the 
empirical objects is even more pronounced than the reality 
of such objects as the mirage, the Susti-rajala and the 
liike— 

“aalamin, ugemi gai” 2) (om, 2.6) | 

Elsewhere too, while describing the created subtle and 
gross elements (a@wiqa qaaa) of the world, Sankara 
calls them—“ aq” or ‘reals’ and the underlying 
Brahma as— aaa aa” or ‘the Reality of the reals.’ % 





“afe a-a-a-a fame farea, csy-afm-eroactfe- 
mAT yan: a: waa (ate wto—ante go) | 

* Cf. also “gq—uymiiemz waa—attueafe ” (mo 
wie, vin) i 

>“ qa anal sar asama fazama ” (aome, 2.31 |) 
“Afa afa n=pati—aare Ba fafe fefad ” (a o wto, 2.3.6)) 


~d 
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How can Sankara call the created empirical objects unreal 
or false? Because, he has laid down the principle that 
‘‘ what is produced from something, from a prior ‘ being ’ 
—cannot itself be a ‘non-existent’ thing. For, a ‘ non- 
being ’.cannot be produced from a real ‘being.’”! As 
we can know nothing of the Causal Reality (¿.e., Brahma) 
apart from its effects upon us, the effects or the products 
must be ‘ real.’ 


In this way, the empirical objects or the emergent 
changes have been regarded as rea/ objects, in the system 
of Sankara’s philosophy. Yet, most people have hastily 
concluded that the world is regarded false in this system. 


It will be seen that it is only in comparison with the 
Absolute Reality (aaa aa) which is none else but 
Brahma, that the phenomenal things may be designated 
asat (sq) or ‘unreal,’ which therefore means—‘ relatively 
real.’ * 


It is to be regretted that the critics of the Sankara 
system have not cared to consider properly these weighty 
arguments to be found dispersed in the Vedanta-works ; 
but they have, from the mere mention of the terms in 
the Bhasyas, like aa-fagru, adfaai, etc., etc., jumped at 
once at the conclusion that the world is false in the 
Vedanta. 


— — 


i “saa: an-an: asqagwmenam, wf sate) ow... 
aaa aaa fafeq asata ce Sa, alas Baag ” (Âo a) | 
“aia fe fara ana-ansmma efeactat (ate we), “ sarer- 
Ha aq, qaa mad ? FA; KALNA >” (alemtne, 3.27) | 

: “gaga gad mao — as a qcariteat; fa afe > 
sfeafaqai@eal Sm |--- aa yaa Sgefaeit nafa (Erno, ); 
“gaua mafa ...... aaa | vada fe qaaa an” 
(exte, 2.6) | 
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3. To another reason, the current belief in the falsity 
of the world may be traced. Sankara 
Our waking and has, in more than one place in his. 


dreaming - experiences x : 
compared: comparison commentaries, compared the experi- 


$ t t th r . 
— ST ë ences of our waking life with our 
dream-experiences. Finding this com- 
parison, most people, without feeling any necessity to : 


pause to weigh carefully the observations of Sankara 
recorded in these places, have run on with the idea that as 
the dream-experiences are known to everybody to be un- 
real—to have no objective reality—the waking experiences 


which have been likened to these, must be equally J 
unreal.” But we beg to invite our reader’s attention to 
the two most important passages wherein this comparison 
occurs and to request the readers to follow us, with a view 
to find out how Sankara has expressed his own views on 
the subject. 
(2) First, we should like to transport our 
readers to the famous passage in the 
Brihadéranyaka—in the story of Ajdta- 
satru and Balakt where an elaborate 
description of the dream-state and its Å 


experiences occurs. And here also is > 
recorded the Sankara’s view of the sense 
in which he regards the waking and 
the dreaming experiences as ‘ unreal.’ 
If the readers ke good enough to follow us patiently, 
it will be as clezr as the day-light that Sankara never 
regarded the objects experienced by us to be unreal. What 
he looked upon as unreal is an altogether different matter. 
Sankara thus observes— 


When a man falls asleep and happens to 
dream, he finds himself, say, to be a king | 


4 


4 
' t 
= X _ 
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actually sitting upon a royal throne— 
surrounded by his people, ministers and 
servants ;—with the maids fanning him 
and himself enjoying various pleasurable 
and painful experiences. Now, the cogni- 
tions he receives, the activities he per- 
forms, the states and feelings he enjoys 
—these are all his dream-experiences. 
These belong to him as his soul’s experi- 
ences. Are these experiences to be taken 
as constituting the actual * nature’ or wq 
(swarupa) of the self? or, is the real 
nature of self to be regarded as something 
which is dtstrenct from these, and which 
maintains its dzstinct identity and unity 
in and through dreaming experiences? Is 
this way (nature) to be regarded as the 
aggregate—the mere sum-total—of these 
experiences, or does it possess a nature—a 
* Self-hood ’—distinguished from these ? 


Sankara declares that these experiences 
cannot constitute the self ; the self cannot 
be resolved into and identified with them. 
What the real self is cannot be reduced 
into its states and activities ; for, these 
are not its waq or wraya:! The real self 
is that which experiences these things, 
unaffected by them; and heneé it is the 
subject to which these stand as its oject, 
and these are erroneously attributed to the 
subject as its ‘nature’ or @ẹq: such is 
also the case with the soul’s wating 
experiences. | 
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Here towards the close of this discussion, Sankara has 
employed the term—“ sfaaarn:” d.e., ‘ non-existent,’ 
and the term—“ earartfvar:” di.e., ‘falsely ascribed to the 
self °; and these two terms have been used ın connec- 
tion with the dream-experiences. These two terms 
are, we are afraid, the source of immense mischief created 
in respect of the idea of the falsity of our world- 
experiences ! 

But the readers will kindly see that Sankara never 
says here that what a man experiences in his dream 1s 
false. He says— i 

- “qaaa afaaarn oa am: 
That is to say, these experiences do not 
exist as his waya, t.e., as his @eq or as 
the ‘nature’ of the self. These are 
falsely regarded as the nature or the 
swarupa (aq or STANA) of the self. The 
experiences of both the waking and the 
dreaming states of the man cannot be 
his sve, że., cannot constitute his 
swarupa. The ‘ nature’ (@4#q) of the self 
is what is distincf from these experiences. 
And this nature underlies these ex- 
periences, without losing its own identity 


A 


_in them. 

Here with a view to preclude any possibility for 
a mistake, Sankara records three reasons showing that 
the real nature of the self is distinct from its experiences 
and the latter cannot therefore be regarded as waya of 
the self. The experiences are Ais; they are not he. 
Why ?— . 

(I) eatq—These experiences are the objects 
of the self. They are what the subject 
⸗ 
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experiences, to which the self directs its 
attention. The knower must be distinct 
from the objects known. Hence these 
known objects can not constitute the 
nature of the knower. 


: (IT) a firate-zuiate—T hese experiences are 
by their nature transient and changing. 
They appear, they vanish and they are 
succeeded by other experiences. Such 
being their character, how can they con- 
stitute the nature of the self which is 
permanent ? . 

(III) aamc-any-afaaara— These experi- 
ences are elicited from the nature of the 
self by the external or internal stimu- 
lating environment upon which they 
depend. But the underlying self is not 
dependent on anything and not produced 
by any stimulating object like “ w=tfe,” 
i.e., the sounds, touch, etc. etc.' } 

The self is therefore distinct from its experiences. 
We see, now, that the experiences of the world, as such, 
are never regarded by Sankara as unreal or false. The 
unreality only comes, when the self is entirely resolved 


1“ feal wy, ag gga agama wal wala, aa g- 
Ta ag werd: ‘avai aam fanua 4 Ae" (go, 2-1-18—19). 

Here cf. “a aa aq aad, aAa SAAT) waga Ha 
fagam: afs waded, aeaa va fag” (àa ara, l-4). Also— 
“zaa fe waafaimal, mate: A a aE, gawaa 4 fe 
anma qagan JA faita: mGa: y; faia faman afs 
ga AMS asi, maa Sad) aa, aq a AS — aN aa” 
He Fie | 

= LS 
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into these experiences, and when these are taken to be 
the nature (taa) of the self. 





(4) Ina similar passage in the Chandogya Upanishad, 
where a similar comparison between the waking and 
the dreaming experiences occurs, Sankara very forcibly 
expresses his view saying that their apparent unreality 
lies in their relativity, i.e., in relation to the dreaming 
experiences, the waking experiences may be called unreal 
and in relation to the latter, the former may be regarded 
unreal, 

“amfa aesad, 4 ea: — ~ 
But the both kinds of experiences 
must be regarded rea? respectively ix 
their own spheres (afaaà, aa: )i— 
“afg gi qua, 
AEMTA...... sfa a afatecta: ” | Glo a | 
3. The theory of causality as elaborated in the Vedanta 
Philosophy by Sankara which is 
Doctrine of causality known as the Sat-karjya-bada 


elaborated. Relation z ee 

between unity and (aiaa) has not, 16 appears to 

multiplicity; does not i > > : 

imnly falaity. us, received the attention which it ~ 
deserves, and such scanty and hi 

superficial treatment of this celebrated Principle of 

Causality is, we fear, responsible, to not an inconsiderable 

‘extent, for the current views about the falsity of the 

world. 


In a previous chapter we have given brief indication 
of this theory, and here we desire to elaborate the idea of 
causality further in the light in which it has been elucida- 
ted by Sankara himself, 


-~ Sankara, it will be seen, has, at the very commence- 
ment of his discussion, splitted up the theory into 


* 


J 3 —— 
| 
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two distinct parts and laid it down as a general rule 
that— 
“qaas aly-arenal:,— 
are Stan, 4 4 aoe area” | 
3zle Ale 
(I) Whe first part, vez.,—agq aie umatna" 
implies that the cause or the causal Reality 
is distinct from its effects or its successive 
changes or manifestations, because it has 
a ‘nature, a weg, ‘ selfdom’ of its 
own; and it cannot therefore be resolved 
into, or identified with, the effects or suc- 
cessive changes emerging from it ;—it can- 
not therefore be regarded, to use Sankara’s 
own mode of expression, as becoming 
something other than its own nature 
(wq) when the effects emerge from it 
in suecession— 
“4 fe faigataa nana nafa 
— a vafa rafami 
Wel° ato 
If you violate this part of the teaching, 
a great fault will vitiate your theory, 
viz., the causal reality would consist merely 
in its effects, č. €., the sum-total of the 
effects (parts) would constitute the cause 
(the whole). In this case—Brahma 
would be all, and all woulda be Brahma. 
(II) The second part of the theory, vrz.— 
“ape arama’ "—implies that the cause 
is no doubt distinet from, and independent 
of, its effects or the emergent changes; but 
the effects (wā) or the successive * 
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* 
changes can not be separated from their 


cause and regarded as independent and 
self-sufficient ‘ things ’ (aq), each complete 
in itself— 


“aal @ errant wafa, = aa 
‘gufaamil ge., a aztat 
ae’; And—‘afs ‘aqeaa’ 
fasta arn affects | —— 
‘afataaq' wa: maral” I! 


The effects are called waa to their cause. That is to 

say,—as the real ‘ nature’ of the cause becomes gradually ¢ 
manifested or realised in these successive effects, the 
latter are mere means, medium, instrument—asmaikaa 
Sqqtvya:—aiyaya: "—for the realisation of the ‘ nature’ 
of the cause.* It is not therefore possible to separate any 
of the effects from the underlying cause. For, these are 
merely the phases, or stages (deai#¢ ata) assumed by the 
cause for its own manifestation. We cannot, therefore, 
regard any of the stages as something $% or independent 
and separate, as if existing on their own account. 


“ararval (The cause) yeĝùàa agar fafat: (the effects ) 
Wea... a aa va ‘fafea’ adie’ aaa” 3 t 


In this way, the effects are called in the Vedanta as 
saa (ananya) to their cause. 

Dr. Paul Denssen and others have translated the 
term waa, as “identical.” This however, we regret to 








n } 
* Vide Rowo, and also eonte, 1.6.1. } 
* We have not here discussed the point that in the Vedanta the 
self is known as 1%, i.e., purpose, and everything else besides the self 
is known as gayq for the realisation of that purpose. This point the 
reader may find discussed in Chapter IT. 
` Vide gonjo, 2.4.11, etc., etc., etc, and Goyye, 2.1.14, 





t 
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observe, is, to go directly against the Doctrine of Sankara. 
This translation makes Brahma identical with the world. 
Dr. Deussen has fallen into the same error, against which 
the Tikd-kdra (tmm) raised his voice of warning. The 
Tiká-Kára amplified the sense of the term waa by 
stating— 
“ SCO am-an aid, 4 g amA ” | 

The created world is not identical? with Brahma— its 
underlying cause; but the world has no separate being 
which is apart from, or independent of, its underlying 
cause. That is to say, the world is entirely dependent on 
Brahma. No one of the successive changes can be 
separated from the underlying Causal Reality (č.e., Brahma) 
which is constantly present behind each change, unaffected 
by it; and no one of its changes can be regarded as so 
many independent ‘ things — 


“a fe ‘agaaa fant ara afacia ”’ | 
“qaia: wea afa sera: ara ⸗ ſaar⸗· ca]· 


Sankara has, in this way, explained and elaborated his 
celebrated Causal Theory in his Vedantabhdsya and other 
places. 

This view will, we hope, be brought into more promi- 
nence, if we briefly state here the arguments used by 
Sankara, in his criticism and refutation of the Pantheistic 
theory held by his opponent, one Vrittikara. Some indica- 
tion of this criticism will be found in the other chapters 
of this work. ⸗ 

We give below a connected account of Sankara’s 
criticism. He says to this effect :— 

The self has a distinct ‘nature’ (@*®9) 
of its own, and this @&q is permanent and 
not liable to changes (‘@4aqgar saatfaata’ 1) 
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The qualities or states (7.¢., differences of 
nima-rupa) are elicited from the self by 
the interaction of the self with its environ- 
ment. When these differences emerge, 
the underlying eq does not become 
these, nor does it lose its identity.' 


“a fe aqi- ã ma ſq Sate el aga Bae: Sara: anata "| 
“ gagifuse fe waza aga: aaaf ara” aane 


It continues to maintain its unity—its 

nature (@ata)—in these successively 

emergent changes or states. If, as you ` 
“ hold, ‘unity’ is entirely changed to 

‘multiplicity,’ ġot% cannot be real.— 


-a Alaa Sa 74 Ga] Ane: SHa- 
fara Kga l a fe ca aq 
aa a wad, afeatias 
——smqutiaq wei ana n [Barme 3.2.111] 
But as you hold both to be řeal, there is 
mutual contradiction. One and the same 
self cannot be regarded as possessed 
of qualities (many) and also devoid of all . 
qualities (one). Such absurdity does not ven 
at all touch our position, since ‘ unity ” 
of one type of object and ‘ multiplicity ’ is 
of a different type. 


gran cag SAAT, aaa saima, an aquiefeneq T ; | 

aaa. mamenn wean an ” — stearate, 2-32.33. 

8 ey ae Rafa, wither wafe aaa we fawawhaa qa } 
aq ofezeld aim, aq aa oa ”’ [acme 2.4.13] 1 H BRET Cae 3 
Gace mmi; wa: waa ma suaafa aeRa? Ad ena’? | 
[3 oWie,?2.1 4] | 
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If ‘one’ is changed into ‘many,’ then 
there would be no distinction between 
Brahma and the world. Since, as 
you regard the world as Brahma, the 
world (many) must prove to be unreal. 
But in our case, ‘many’ is not unreal. 
Because, these qualities (many) are but 
the manifestations of the ‘nature’ or 
aq of the self and these gradually reveal 
this nature. 


Ouly when they are erroneously separated 
from Brahma, they become wrread.' But * 
as the self realises itself gradually through 
these, these changes or differences can 


never be separated from the underlying 
self.* 


Now, we find, as the result of this exposition of the 
Vedantic theory of causality (almost Sankaré’s own 
utterances) that we are not to resolve the prior causal 
reality into its effect, z.c., the created naima-rupas in their 
infinite diversities. If we do so, the causal Reality would 
lose its own unity or its Swavdéa (ata), and with the 
successive emergence of the differences or changes, it would 
itself become some thing ofher than its own nature (č.e., War). 


“gisan waaa ; agrami q eae vai a fe agamia ace: 
se fafai auafa” (er): “ sime@aq—‘saq’ saai—esant- 
azaga [go, 35.1] ) “afte ansaa ‘eral a qaqa 
amaaa, a fanaina, ete.” —Ẹe 1.4.19. 

“ama fe faitary maang- arcafaꝰ (a ewe, 1.6.1) | 
“aa WH... . . Wa- annA, aa ata-aq waan a 
säng mada” (Jewo 26); “ Gaatiafatana fe wan- 
amamma saa: qama aga aaa [woute, 6.2]. “anrat- 
agd wa a eng gaasà '— aafe | 3 
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Brahma would become the world, and both would be tdentica?. 
Sankara calls such world unreal, false, 9aa. Everywhere 
he has held the world and the changes (amts) to be unreal 
and false in this sense only. He has not negated or abolished 
anywhere the world and its changing faaitts, as they are, 
as they stand. Inthe ease of the identical self and its 
states and activities, the theory holds good equally. If 
the finite self is resolved into its successively emergent 
states and activities ;—the self will become identical with 
these and will thus become something other than itself; 
such a self is unreal and false.’ 


The fact is that Brahma as well as the Jivas maintain 
their own nature or æq and preserve its unity and identity 
in and througn its successive states or changes; and these 
emergent changes or states are always to be considered as 
self-evident stages for the manifestation or realisation of 
their underlying @*#¥, and consequently they cannot be 
separated and treated as something independent (wa).* 
When they are so treated, Sankara would at once call them 
unreal, false. In no other way, he is prepared to /adel the 
world and its experiences as false. 


4, There is quite a large number of terms, phrases, and 

expressions, very widely made use of 

Certain terms, phra- by Sankara whicb frequently occur 
ses and expressions k 7 : 

examined. Examina- in diverse places of the commentaries. 
tion does not favour e 

falaity. These terms, phrases and expressions 

have, we are sure, contributed much 


to give currency to the idea of the falsity of the world. 


“gamam aaa anaa aaaea WIHT, BRIT RAIN, 


asqrenaa àa: [aran-me, 2.33] | 
< This iden of waa when perfected, hns aleo been called by the 


phrase “qegjapara in the commentaries, “gaga žaga waant- 
ama mad wees wet: giai ” (EW e 6.2). 
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For, these phrases and expressions, when detached from the 
context in which they occur, convey the meanings which 
apparently may be taken to favour the idea of falsity. 
But fortunately, Sankara has, in every case, taken good 
care to give a clear exposition of these phrases and expres- 
sions, from which we can, if we feel so inclined, gather 
their right import. We now propose to present them to 
our readers with a view to show that a great injustice has 
been done to the writer of these phrases, terms and expres- 
sions in understanding them in a sense which was far from 
the mind of the author. 


(a) Let us first of all take the expressions— 


asi gfaż az — All this is Brahma ; ; 
wieHae g —A]] this is Atma ; 
se get gequiet—aAll this is what is Atma; 


A superficial reading of such expressions 
as these cannot but leave in the mind of a ` 
reader an impression of the identity of 
Brahma with the world. But we would 
request our readers to turn their eyes to 
the three main places in the Vedanta- 
bhasya where Sankara himself explains 
these expressions ; vzz.,—the sutra 1.1. 25, 
Sutra 1. 3. 1, and Sutra 2. ). 14.4 





t In fact, in the first section (commencing from aphorism 20), 
second section and the third section—in alb these sections (qgy¢) 
of the firat chapter of the Vedanta sutras, the readers will find that 
the real sense of such terms as gq, rata, stifa, maat, arg, ete., has 
been discussed. It has been concluded tbat these terms are not to be 
mistaken for the mere phenomenal objects of nature. They are all 
derived objects ; have derived their existence and activity from Brahma 


—the causal Energy which lives in them and sustains them,—whose 


14 


-J 
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Sankara’s idea about these expressions 
may be summarised in his following 
observation :— 


“fmt saa an fled —‘afed eafaeraa,’ ae 
‘as aaan fa’) are ag wafan fafa aana: 1! 


Sankara in these places, does not at all 
identify Brahma the causal Reality with its 
effects (faan). The effects he takes in the 
relation of waa (ananya) to the cause. 
We have already explained the sense of 
saq from the standpoint of Sankara 
“which we need not repeat here. Such 
being his explanation of the phrase— 
‘aa afad aw,’ we have no warrant to 
regard the world and all its changes 
(famis), as mere appearances and Brahma 
as the only reality. The real nature of 


e eee 


purpose they serve (q@gqiafq«aaq ze’) Sankara has shown that these 
are all effects, and can have no self-sufticient being Of their own, apari 
from the being of the causal Brahma which reveals in them. 


* In Sutra 1. 3, 1 also, it has been shown that Brahma cannot be 
resolved into the changes of the world. Hence Brahma is to be 
regarded as a unity unaffected by its evolving changes. 


“a araaqe-fafne: Aafaa wea. aT WARAN] aa:...ca 
aaa) fafa w a ‘aad anaa aaam sre 
anata ; at faanfaq are’) 


In Sutra 2, 1, 14 also, the effects are shown to be waa] to their cause. 


‘wae aa” “sna aa,” ‘ ae ansha farga — U these are cited as 
examples of that theory. The nature of the cause gradually finds its 
expression inthe effects. Hence the effects cannot be separated from tt 
and regarded as something qaq or independent, 

Such is the sense, everywhere, of these phrases, 


. 
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the cause is transcendental (#2@)'. in 
the system of Sankara, which underlies 
all its products. And it cannot, as we 
have already seen, be resolved into its 
products. l 
It is Brahma which realises itself in the 
form of the world. Hence the world can- 
not be identical with Brahma in the 
Sankara’s philosophy. The world can- 
not therefore be looked upon as false 
or unreal. The world is simply to be 
taken as the medium or means through 
which the nature or @«4 of Brahma is 
being realised in a higher and higher 
form.” 

(4) It is not infrequently that the infinite 
differentiations or the created námarupa 
(ala-aq),—the changes or differences that 


—— FG... HCI KARIA = (Bone, 2. 2. 26. | i 


“ azweifa anya” 2. 1. 4 sang i 
Sankara has nowhere applied the term ‘cause’ to the mere antece- 
dentin time. “maggaa gaien Sacer: anaaga ” 
(Qeute 2. 2. 26). . 

* cyaan waagala . satmalaaae aaa anfa- 
fang: el a [Houte, LEE). Continuously higher and higher differ- 
ences emerge in Nature, as an Inexhaustible (waq) and perfect principle 
stands behind nature and is revealing itself through her. ~“ aifzaieaie 
aanraai wade Wami afa: [Sati], aq aaa aaniu i... 
aul quate gaiena.. wanit war awa a aaa maafa 
aga |... aain aaa (Meme, 15. 12.) ı ; . 

‘Saf matan sfeaa—sersefe, aaa qgar aa aefa 
qaaa skað” [we ate, 5. 1. 1.] 





iy. 
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are emerging in the world have been called 

in the Bhasyas as— 

sfaa-nagentaa —brought about by Avidyå ; 

sfaai-afeya—fancied or imagined by 
avidyå ; 

afauima—consisting of Avidyå ; 

samega 714HS9—(nama-rapas) imagined 
by avidyA ;—and so on. 

Now, these phrases, to all outward appear- 

ances, imply the illusory character or 


anreality or falsity of these changes— 


these emerging nama-rupas. But such 
meaning, if adopted, would militate 
against the entire theory of Sankara, 
as we shall presently see. 


In the famous Introduction appended 
to the ‘‘ Brahma-sutras,”’ Sankara has, at 
the very commencement of his immortal 
work, discussed and given us the sense in 
which he will use the term AvidyA (faa) 
throughout his system ; and we take this 
opportunity to request our readers to recall 
into their minds the import of the term 
Avidya (faa). The Introduction clearly 
points out that in whatever connection 
Sankara would use the word Avidya, he 
would always mean this that—under 
the influence of Avidya, the people forgets 
or ignores the wq or the distinct nature 
of the self or the causal reality, and it 1s 
entirely resolved into or identified with its 
emerging effects or states. And the states 
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or effects are erroneously looked upon as 
the ‘nature’ or <aeq of the self.! 


The self is not a characterless being but 
it has a distinct nature of its own and can- 
not therefore be reduced into its states and 
activities. The self has been described 
by Sankara as transcending the external 
and internal elements of the body, but 
yet controlling and illumining them— 


“anratacarata ; anfa ma-wees Tat: i [ze, 


similarly he has described the Brahma’s” 
nature as transcending the nama-rupas 
(changes) and untouched by them, but 
yet controlling and directing the activities 
of these changing nama-rupas— 


“amaga Hee afeaad adam, MAS fast AMATE , 
amfa aay: fasts: ca were am” | Patene, 8. 14. 1.] 


Hence we find that neither Brahma, nor 
the individual selves can be resolved into its 
manifested changes. The changes stand 
to the underlying reality in the relation 
of ananya (%am),—i.e., they cannot be 
separated from it and regarded as some- 
thing rtadependent; but they are to be 
taken merely as a means for *the gradual 





— 





— — — 





— — — — 


* To express snch ideas, Sankara has used the term gigy (Maya) also. 

“mami fe cara aa aaa aeaa wanra [Reme 2.1.7.) 

“ aama. A aama:, facaqsarera:| arardfe waaga- 
aaa faaa "’ [Aloatento—seaene, te] | 
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manifestations of the nature of the under- 
lying cause— 


"gada magae | : 
"qama afm, gta ata yadi gafa  ) [zie wta] | 


How can the changes, then, be regarded 
as false or unreal, in the view of Sankara ? 
It is only when under the influence of 
Avidya, we forget the distinct being of 
the underlying cause and tdentify it with 
its evolving changes (faqs), as if the 
causal reality has become something other 
than its own nature,—that the changes 
become false, unreal.' This is done under 
the influence of Avidya. It is in this sense 
alone that the diversities of the changing 
nima-rupas in the world are regarded as 
false or unreal, in Sankara’s system. 





' Of. “safes wart aaaciia faan yagen wafa--- waa 
awe: afcrenaiaia santa" [geste 4+. 3. 21—23] 
“gfacnad wanatafa-danst ‘saree facee—sanfe” (5.1.1) 
The changing states and activities are all elicited from our under- 
lying’ nature’, through interaction with the external environment 
qanadaia; asigadifanaan: wadahan fad (4. 3-9) ] 
When these are produced, we erroneously identify ourselves with 
these; and these become the only self to us. But this Self is false, 
The real self is what underlies these states and activities and to which 
these are referred asto a centre. Such is the case with Brahman 
also. This identification is due to the fault of our intellect. But how 
can there be identification? Sankara says— “wfaavafeqaa gtau 
è * 
qaia aq a gafai—a a faa oma gafa uaa 
m⸗wis, 13-2] Sankara does not call, the object false; he calls 
identification false. “agaa wafeqael ‘“dee'sqe afeqaafae” 
[amema QR] | 


— 
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(c) Now, let us consider such expressions 
as— 
as amsfafrga— The diversities or the 
differences exist not in the world ;— 
Aar GAMA NT ARRA oa qA ie., 
the man who sees the Atma everywhere, 
cannot see other things in the world. 
These phrases seem to imply, apparently, 
that there are really no diversities, —no 
nama-rupas—no changes—nothing—in 
the world ;—that these are all mere ap- 
pearances and unreal. 

But let us see how Sankara himself has ex-° 
plained these expressions. We draw our 
reader’s attention in this connection to 
Sutras 2. 1. 14 and 3. 2. 22, where 
Sankara himself has quoted these phrases 
and explained them. 

He first raises the question—lIf the ‘unity’ is 
reduced to ‘ multiplicity,’ can it retain its 
unity—and decides in the negative. He 
points out—as ‘one’and ‘ many’ oppose 
each other, do// cannot be true in respect of 
the one and the same thing. The pan- 
theists of his time looked upon ‘ unity ’ 
and ‘multiplicity ’ dott as true. The 
pantheistic unity is merely $#atataH, i. e., 
it is the unity of mere collection. It is 
an abstract whole—a mere aggregate of 
parts having no substantial being out- 
side of and apart from its parts which 
eonstitute it. 

But Sankara shows here that Brahma can- 
not be both u% and eaanara; Brahma is 
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k 
A A 
> outside 


a true unity ; it has a ‘ being, 
the world— 
“gnaga nmas ay THAT 
amamma saa? ”? —7. e. 
as Brahma has a ‘ nature’ of its own, 
how can it be resolved into many and 
become wåra ?' Hence his conclusion 
is that the ‘unity’ retains its unity in 
all circumstances and it is the only 
Reality. The diverse changes—araegs 
—the differences which emerge from it 
are not independent things egwa/ly true x 
rand real with the unity; but they are 
means, stages [eiuatla|] —for the gra- 
dual manifestation of the ‘ nature’ of 
Brahma which is present behind them 
and is realising itself through them. 
Now then, the line— 


“aal aaa ang... . aBa w ae ⸗ 
—and the line— 
“Se artista faa — 


Such lines, such expressions—do not mean i 
that there are not things in tbe world, — 
that all are non-entities. They mean that 
the things in the world will no longer 
appear to us in the same light in which 
they appear to the ordinary ignorant 
people. They would not appear as so 
many tudependent things—a tree there, 


a fe 90a codearata mn quale sag ‘a —aeac- 
aa aafia “afe mamaa sa fara weifaefa” aa taag 
frearara 4 nana: nfa: aaisia, aa © (Ate m-ate, 2.54) j 
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a cow here; a river there, a man here. 
They would appear only as higher and 
higher stages through which Brahma is 
progressively revealing its own ‘ nature,’ 
is realising itself—'* 

“aew afana “aaeg’ fafa 

—— saa ‘afafowe’ ae arna7 

(agomo, 4-1-12.) 

Everything would, now, be, looked upon 
as only further and further revelations 
or realisations of Brahma; nothing would, 
now, be looked upon as ‘afam or “sae 
from the underlying Brahma. ? 

This is the conclusion which we have gained from a 
discussion of the Sankara’s celebrated Doctrine of Causality. 
Now it standg clear that there arises no question for the 
abolition of the diverse objects in the world, in the system 

of Adwaita Philosophy. 

1 “matam sqn wraecanicaa ..-.-.- sraya TAT” 
[ Bowe, 21-3.]1 

‘oer aqaifenaaany mAai: gta ata qa wA 
za, au aqaifesa cam gag mAai ota gu 
waa nafa ” [Feate, 1-3-20.] ı 

“oq qa; gael HA: sanat yal... waqaarrsiens: 
aqya aama aoa aag maga aame 
amu: sia: — aniz” [ae ara, 2-4 also go anw] | 

“aayan eE aaaenaua-- aA A 


amaaa qe fa qadsena—aeq” [eme] | 
t “a fe aaaf ara aeqaisfe aamua fafaa ” 
[ae aie, 2-1]. 
15 
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(d) There is still a phrase used in the 


The purport of his explanation is briefly this :— 


Vedanta which demands our consideration 
and attention. We mean the phrase 
known as—fanug-fauacm or faite-nfata — 
i.e., the repudiation or rejection of the 
particular determinant quwa/zties we find 
in the world, The qualities are univer- 
sally existent; and although they belong, 
inasense, to the one Reality ag as a 
whole, still they belong definitely to a 
particular reality as its determinations 
and not of others. The qualities are but 
the activities of the individual things or 
individual beings. The phrase  fazre- 
faust may appear at the first sight to 
mean that Sankara has denied the exist- 
ence of the qualities—that these are mere 
appearances ;—that they do not really 
exist. But, let us assure our readers this 
was far from the mind of Sankara. The 
explanation of this faaa-faqaca which 
he himself gives in the Vedanta Sutras— 
4-1-14 and 3-2-22 conclusively shows that 
he has denied nothing, repudiated nothing, 
rejected nothing. 


Suppose a quality emerges ; if you identify 
the underl¢ing Brahma (Causal Reality) 
with this quality, Brahma becomes entirely 
reduced to this quality and hence it becomes 
something other than its own ‘being’ ; 
whereas all the time Brahma maintains 
its unity in and through this quality ;— 
and so on with other successively 
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emergent qualities in the world. Sankara’s 
idea is that Brahma is to be regarded 
always as a unity, unchanging in its 
own nature; and it cannot therefore 
be regarded as—qaufafwe or wafafae, 
i.e., identical with the qualities—as if its 
nature is not one but composed of the 
qualities (sara) | 


< glana ana sla 4a? 4 | 
faite fuatia aaa.” 
Sankara next concludes— 
“ gqaaa ‘ami afera’ ufaauta, Ez? 
qanra am ’'1—— (àse, 3-2-22.) 


ie, By faita fausa, the qualities, as 
such, are not repudiated or negated ; but 
Brahma if regarded as composed of the 
qualities is repudiated or negated. 

The ‘nature’ (a34) of Brahma is present 
behind the qualities evolved in the world 
and this nature cannot be resolved into 
or identified with them. It is present 
unaffected by these changing qualities. 
Sankara has elsewhere pointed out that all 
the changing and emergent qualities are 


— -—quarenaa— aaq aed” (afiad = fara arias) | 
Of. “aramaramAa aia r-T we-maraeta, Anfa · -a1014- 
arqi aameteata’ (aa ato, 3.14) “wazaa aan “wa aa 
sfa, witd, eatafafa a’ —<m cata wa, oa MMRR: aA- 
oa maf araa. ma cay waa, agog aa C12” 
(ateme) | 
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interwoven into the underlying Reality 
which reveals its nature through them—. 


“arararmafagmiar ainame (uomo) 


It is wrong therefore to identify thè under- 

lying reality with these qualities. This 

identification is repudiated, as it is due to x 
our intellectual error (9ffela or sfaan) : 

and therefore such identification must be 

false, unreal, 


am 


This is the purport or sense of the fastafacraxa or 
of the repudiation or rejection of the qualities. Sankara 
has established this position in another way thus— 


These qualities are definite relations into 
which one individual is brought with other 
individuals or things. But these relations 
cannot exhaust the individuals. I am 
brought into a particular relation with 

you, but yet I am something more than 

this relation. In this way every indivi- 

dual self isa part of another individual 

self, yet he belongs to himself. Sankara 
points out that an individual has a 
substantive (aq or faita) and an 
adjectival Casafaaq or fañqu) mode of | 
existence. He exists by himself and this N 

is his substąntive mode; yet he is related 

to something beyond him and this is his 
k adjectival mode of existence. A man, 
say, Deva Datta, may come into different 
relations with diferent people and he is 
designated differently. But yet the same 

Deva Datta does not lose his own @&q in 
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these relations.‘ Every individual there- 
fore maintains his own identity in the 
various relations into which he is brought 
with others. Brahma, in the same way, 
maintains its own identity in these 
variously interconnected relations or 
qualities.* 

If you identify the underlying Brahma 
with these relations, Brahma would 
become ‘many’—w3aalaa, anafafne | 
Sankara has not denied the relations or 
qualities as such. He only denies Brahma 
or the individual self beiug regarded as 
saaiqai Such self or Brahma must be 
unreal, false, in the Sankara-system.® 
The relations are but a means, or medium 
for the expression of the swarupa of the 
underlying unity and hence they are wa% 
to the swarupa. 


— — — — 


| “ogas quq-areaqiteal au aaar·ne· 

aal aisha aq Zaga., aed qafasga so, 

SAG Wee yaa Ale Hala —aAqa: se: gat far 

aam aat sf" (Seance 2-2-10.) | 

“ga: gaa, Afet 44:, aAtaqus—sila cea 

aa aa fanaina yiana, zarana ” 

(Goute, 2-2-17.) 
> “gana: (ic, immanental) ggat: — ua: wang (ie, 

transcendental) ” az-a | The qualities are but the responses 


made by the individuals to the Pran-spandan which is the active 
common medium or environment which elicits the responses. The 
qualities are thus ‘inter-connected relations.’ 


s Safe aqa: ayaq-urerawiqdienaaacriieaiy, aa aa 
saifa maiaa wafa ”? (arma, 38) | 
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5. We should like to conclude this discussion by 
calling the attention of our readers 
A typical illustra- A ; i 
tion analysed: cause tO an important typical illustration 
strives towards future given by Sankara with a view to 
end which is real 


power present and Clearly illustrate the steps of his own 
realised in the changes À i 
which are insepar- octrine of causality as expounded 


able.  Tnseparability by him in his Vedanta-bhāsya. We 
proves their reality. z ; 
find this typical illustration admi- 

rably explained in the Brihadaranyaka-bhasya. This 
powerful exposition of the theory makes it impossible, 
once for all, for us to look upon the world and its evolving 
changes (famtts) as unreal or false. We have therefore 
to recognise this illustration as one fact of capital interest 
and importance to the student of the Adwaita philosophy 
which will make clear in a different way the problem, the 
solution of which we are seeking in this chapter; and 
will prove helpful in coming to a decision about it. We 
have therefore thought it ft to re-emphasise this illustra- 
tion to which reference was made in a previous chapter. 

Sankara explains here the idea of the cause and the 
effects which emerge in succession from it by an illustration 
of a clod of earth (afar) and its successive transformations 
until its dust transformation—the Jar (az)—is_ reached. 
The ultimate future end is present, he says, in the real 
nature or @&9 of the causal substance. It is impossible 
to hold it to be non-existent in the cause. To deny this 
presence is to make the passage clearer for the easy entrance 
of that undesirable guest—Asal-/arjya-vada (a4 wiat). 
Until it is completely realised, the End—though future— 
must be held to be present in the nature of the cause.' 


1 “qaita aga ari: amta saaana aga ca 


anaana ee gaa afa, aza war tfa- 4 azaan 44 mag 
qåaitfa a fe wfaae Go y ana” | 


a 


J 





`a 


M 
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The potter, Sankara observes, with a view to produce 
this end, viz., az (jar) collects the efaar (clod of earth) 
and continues giving it its successive shapes (in the form 
of aq, fa, aq, etc.). You cannot, Sankara goes on, 
deny this striving on the part of the potter towards 
this future end.' He says that, it is necessary, for an 
end to realise itself completely, to pass through certain 
antecedent transformations or stages.“ It follows therefore 
that the future end is present throughout the successive 
staves of the afaat—though not in actual form 
(“an amamqa ”), but still it is present throughout in the 
form of future possibility * in the nature of afasi ı 

Now, we must apply this typical case of afam And its 
final realisation in the form of wz, to all the individual 
changes in the world. We come then to learn from the 
Sankara’s exposition just stated that— 


in the real nature or q@aqg of an individual 
being, the future evd is present, and this 
end works in it. 

And in order to have its final realisation, 
this end will necessarily have to pass 





1 Swawmafa-wen a fe saat sfaan uafaate eer... 
qaq afanz, tat afanz vasa’ fen era” | 

2 “auq@ aged are amrmcemaafaadiems ... fq- 
waaa fauna azifenra’..... aama aa... 
qzn t] ... aa: wae” | 

5 “apa fe afazi az aaa A fe foe ana, anaa 
al azai at wafai... aaa Rana aaa, aaa Ss- 
afafa 4 fwa (ie. qz is not present actually, but as a fulure possi- 
bility)" =- “fa, werd: wate, wal €N- 
aaau, sada aan ** (ie, the change being a relation, 
must have two terms of relation—the present and the fature. The 
future cannot therefore be non-existent or 487 | 
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through its preceding successive trans- —X 
formations or stages, until at last it 
becomes finally realised in its last stage.* 
This last stage is therefore the end of the 
individual being and this end is therefore 
a future possible power, present in the 
individual ; and it works in all the changes 
as its purpose. This end (or purpose) is 
the real cause ; for it reveals itself more 
and more througn the successive trans- 
formations or stages and completes itself 
in the last stage. — 
Is f possible, then, to separate any of these changes 
or stages from the underlying «aq (swarupa) of the 
individual and to treat them as independent things 
( waag )? For, how is it possible to know the real 
nature of the cause until it reaches, and fully reveals 
itself in, its last change or stage * ? 


“aq agaa’ faa) ara afta” | 

— “qha: weg * afateaa” 

sara: MAE” | 

For this reason, Sankara has repeatedly remarked that £ 

no effects can be treated as something distinct and different — 
from their underlying cause. For, itis the cause which wa 
is revealing or realising itself in these changes. The 
effects are therefore nothing but the necessary expressions 


DEN SEE — 

1 ü Tt has been noted that the underlying cause must be present 

up to the time the last effect is produced” “Saana faniaenaa ” 

and “ @qgquratqreme GAG Beaty” (A> Ate, 2.2.15 and 20) | For it 

* ig geen everywhere that the last effect ( Ga ) is always accompanied 
and coloured by the underlying cause. 


Cf. the expression—“ vafasreia geafaate wafa "| 








= 
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(anama) of the cause which is present and operative 
behind them. 

Is it then possible for Sankara, who gives such descrip- 
tion, to deny the effects or changes and to declare them 
to be false or unreal? The falsity only comes in, if you 
regard the nature (4*%q) of the underlying cause actually 
fost in these effects emerging from it ;—if the eq is 
resolved into and thus identified with these changes—as if 
it has become something other than itself (z.e., =a),—as if 
the underlying Brahma is actually working as the aggre- 
gate of the empirical changes. ! 

Sankara has, everywhere in his Bhasyas called the world 
—— false zm thes sense alone. 

6. We have tried in the preceding pages, to find out 
the real intention of the Leader of the Adwaita school of 

thought in the Indian Philosophy, 

There is no conflict 
between qma and and examined carefully all possible 
faga | Multiplicity eases which may produce in the mind 
does not oppose unity ce : 
--but is incorporated some confusion about the unreality 
in it. of the diversities of náma-rupa 
emergent in the world. It is, however, not necessary to 
push our examination any further and the considerations 
we have so far made will, we hope, clear away all mis- 
apprehensions which certainly exist about the problem of 
the unreality of the objective world of facts and we may 
fairly conclude that we are not committed to the universal 
nihilism in the Sankara’s school of Philosophy. A few words 
? 


“aA ‘waa’ a amA wai aag i gA: 
AIAG ATs: ae saa aA — ARA” (Fonte, 
TRNAS ‘qama’ wafa ... a Afa yafaa — 

“qarazMmag aeifafemaaat a :— aa dena’ ga sé? na en 
ga raten: ga: ga MAAATU-NINTE ... ... | aata- 
afaa Ces wawazi: ) agawa va” (gome, 4.4.2.) 


16 
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must, however, be added in regard to one point of primary 
importance, before we conclude this line of our enquiry. 
We have said that Brahma (as well as the individual- 

selves) possesses a @4¥, a nature of its own. In order to 
realise this 469, Brahma has created and evolved the 
world ' and the world is moving from the lowest to the 
highest stages.* ‘This movement has become possible 
for the world, because behind each stage, that eternal 
principle (g=afag: Sim) is present, which is gradually 
expressing itself in and through these stages or changes. 

The reader who has followed us thus far will now find 
that such is the position which Sankara has taken up in 
the Vedanta philosophy. Against this position, however, 
an objection may be urged to the effect that if the multi- 
plicity of the changes is held to be not false or unreal, 
what would be the fate of the Suti which insistently 
declares that— 


“ there is only ove principle Brahma which 


is without a second—secondless ??-— 


“ag oa sfediaq | 
There is thus a conflict between the statement of the 
Srufe and the position -established by Sankara.” ‘To this 
supposed objection, Sankara thus replies— 
(č) To the ordinary ignorant people, —who 
under the influence of avidyd, resolves 


* “qafeaistafs aq sian aiaa faa Raana aT ”’ 


(aowe) “qa Geraal aa 4 aud, aaa aa Smad; aqal 
faaararaa” (Boae)! 

“qaa mmaa satrat-famerla aaa, saana Agane- 
a4 yei aa ” (Eene, | “fam ga aaa: aaa © 
(meats) | 

 * “anaqedtanafea,— ondafedtd’ safe? aaia — 
sta 44? 4; aaa ezine afgana aaliceerma (a⸗n⸗, 3,5,1) | 


í 
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the underlying unity (Brahma) into the 
multiplicity of the changes and thus 
identifies the two,—the multiplicity of 
the changes is the on/y Reality. Thus 
no question of conflict between the unity 
and the multiplicity can arise here.' 
(zz) But those who have realised the truth 
that the underlying unity (aw) is un- 
touched (unaffected) by the evolving mul- 
tiplicity of changes—do not regard these 
changes as something separate and apart 
(=afafaa) from Brahma, do not look upon 
them as so many independent and self? 
sufficient ‘things’ (34) complete in tbem- 
selves.2 To these people, the multiplicity 
of changes would appear merely as a 
means (aa, erwaaifa), asa mere indicative 
mark (qfeawa fara), as an expression 
(enaa )—of the underlying Brahma.” 


— — 


snJ amfi yaaa anan ...... Safeereannay 
an, maayaaa Aaa  araerak—armediaifwefeta, 
wala enifaant,—azi afa aaaea” (acate, 3.5.1) 1 


* “gel q yem ARANA oo yaaa’ Mrana 
MAÌ -c aaa) aaat a w az oana” faa 
qeaenanlacd niaga, wat a araa Raag (ant, 3.5.1) 1 


“gama-faaaa aagwa, a seana -o A 
mimaa” (magma aran) i areata afaa” a: Se” 
(acute) ı 

s “amaf e gaar qeame sgeafa-‘ei’ nafa (Erue, 
7.17.1“ faan- awd em wa ... afa aAa 
mama afem, az qarei ad faagata” (wate and 
gonje) | 
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The gradually evolving changes ' would 
appear to these people, merely as an 
tnstrument (9014) for the realisation of 
the purpose (4m) * —of the underlying 
Brahma. Thus there is no possibility for 
a conflict (fatra) between the unity and 
the multiplicity here also. 

After establishing his theory in bis commentary on 
the Vedanta, Sankara has expressly recorded his remarks 
thus— 

“The author of the Brakma-Sutras himself 
saw no reason for rejecting or negating 
‘the manifested changing world (are - 
uqa). The Sutra-kdra adopts the faaaae 
(z.e., the principle of unity) as of supreme 
value ; but he has also retained aftana (7.e., 
the fact of the multiplicity of changes) 
as of subordinate value and entirely 
dependent on the former.’’® 

In his commentary on the Mándukya- 
kariké, Sankara himself expressly tells 
us that there is really no. conflict between 


a — — — 


“< aifa-qreied: ...... A aan ‘fapa itono, 13.13 7, “ ag- 
‘sam’ mafa aoa” (ero, 6.2.2): "a2a cenam wafaea,”’ 
ibid, 

“aq sant grana 44a, aa amai ia aAa fafaga” 
(Bonta) | x : 

Arnfa mornia sadecivea aaiia, waaa ingame aa 
aera aai” (ame) — rania | 

2 “ aia yiga ata afaa ange veaqiesena’ A ee’ ...... 
gami ‘moha ge” (zonte) | 

a “agas qafa ‘awa’ fase) sgaraàa a 
ma ngi, ofewa-nfmarg sraafa ” (Bono, 2 1. 19.) 
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the Dwaita (the Empirical world of facts) 
and the Adwaita (Non-Dualism, d.e., the 
fact of unity)!—for the reasons advanced 
above. | 
Ananda-giri also in elaborating the idea 
of Sankara has by an illustration shown 
that no c:nfitcé really arises between the 
two standpoints—the empirical truth and 
the transcendental truth.* 

It will be seen that we have tried in this chapter, as 
well as in others, to present Sankara before our readers, as 
he reveals himself in bis own writings; and we hope that 
our readers will agree with us in thinking that it is not 
possible to come to any other conelusion than that which 
we have sought to reach here, from a deep and careful 
reading of his commentaries. It is our firm conviction 
that a great injustice has been done to this great philosopher 
of India in respect of this most vital point upon which 
rests his great am ware—the Theory of MAyA. 


— — — — — — — — 
— — — a — 


t mr gaan snags a fanaa a:, © a:1 ... ..- saelaisa 
‘aaraa? maaana a fanaa a, ae agafem” 
( amn, 3-17-18) , 

2 “ag, yafaa yamnaaquat, fadat— af ast 
<3i0 wa fawifa’ amafeenfa: ave aaa yar 
qiam dia: yan aaas fatfea? aaa gaen Gawa! aa 
qeamazennemm aaaf- aaa waag ” (Hloaifte are, 
4-57) | 








CHAPTER IV 


PLACE OF ETHICS AND RELIGION IN VEDANTA. 





l. It is very widely believed that one of the fixed tenets 
Opinion prevails 1” the Vedanta is that the work or æ+ 
— y na is, after all, a bondage which ties a man 
Theism and is ante- to this metempsychosis or Samsdra 
— — — (a7). One must try therefore to 
richment buatemptying get rid of this bondage and secure his 
of human soul, z | i 
final release or afm from it. It neces- 
sarily follows from this that the Vedantic afm (Mukti) is 
equivalent to the emptying of the human soul, which directs 
allits energy to leave the human life devoid of all actions 
and thus to make it a barren desert. Itis also generally 
held that human desires or waat are condemned wholesale 
in this system of philosophy in no anequivocal language and 
unmistakable terms; and it is the desires which lie at the 
root of all works. ‘To kill the desires outright is evidently 
the sole aim of the Vedanta and their total annihilation, it 
is thought, is enjoined in an authoritative tone, whose 
voice can be heard from every page of the Vedantie 
literature. In dealing with this | subject, a writer has thus 
expressed his idea :— 


“The Indian Theism, because of its bondage 
to the Karma idea, has been unable to 
rise to a high conception of the Divine 
character. In making motive itself the 





a 
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fetter, instead of evil motive, it turned its 
back upon the ethical goal and suggested 
the endeavour to escape from the region 
of the ethical altogether.....-......... The 
endeavour to get rid of desire is an 
endeavour to pass beyond the good, and 
ends in eonfounding the conscience with 
covetousness.” 


As the entire man is thought to bea mere sum-total of 
‘desires and works mechanically related,” and as his 
virtues and vices are all relegated to the empirical region 
and are described as false and unreal ;—it has been generally 
supposed that the destruction “of the individuality which 
consists merely in the desires, works, pleasure, pain, etc., is 
the aim_of this’ philosophy which seeks absorption of one’s 
being in the “ difference-less pantheistic empty void ” 
which it calls Nirguna Brahma (faq a am) and such 
absorption is the afm which it teaches.! The healthy 
enrichment and expansion of the human soul by the acquire- 
ment and cultivation of moral virtues, it is seriously 
maintained, is out of place in this system of philosophy. 
Anda philosophical system which, it is very justly concluded, 
ean shed no wholesome influence upon the life and conduct 
of man and human society, has very little practical interest 
which it can evoke and so it stands condemned in its own 
teaching. 

Such, in fact, are the ideas and conclusions which are 
to be found extensively gaining ground both in Europe and 





t Cf., “ The method of attaining to the Atma, according to the teach- 
ing of the Upanishads, is that of making the human spirit a desert.*** Tho 
goal of effort isan absorption in which all difference is lost. Every 
movement of the mind and heart must be cast forth and stilled, 
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in India even among the best and the most sympathetic 
eritics of the Adwaita philosophy. 

We propose in this chapter to cautiously 
examine the validity of the assertions 

above referred to, and to see if such con- 
clusions as have been drawn find any 

support from the writings of Sankara— 

the great interpreter and leader of this 
school of thought. We shall also try to 
discover what constitutes the real teach- 
ing of the Vedanta and to determine if 

Ethies and Religion do not form an 
‘integral and essential part of the 
Vedantie theory. 

. Every man is born endowed with a psychological 

— impulsive disposition which may be traced to 
nature or disposition the origin of the human race, and 
(aa-nafa or equa). which constitutes the most essential 
heritage for him to which he has succeeded. In this dis- 
position are to be found imbedded all his natural instinets 
and habits, his love and hatred, his pleasure ‘and pain, 
his appetites and } passions, and his entire » Stock of impulses 
and desires. It is the receptacle of all the race-experience, 
and his past impressions or #@its lying deep in it in a 
latent form, ready to rise up fo the surface at the slightest 
notice or call. Sankara would call this dispogition—# a. q- 
nanfa or Ga or nature,’ and man is passive (4607, SAM: 1) 


1 Of. Sankara’s observations in the Taittiriya-bhasya—“ agate 
aasemtat.. ania farm gad afaa; afeq wha wea alarm 
fnaf” (4° mP, 111). Of also “emà q Suifea maa 
faa fesaiiizasary ama va ai agfa sanadnya 

aims) ae faai amaa: oa Anfa atana (8° HT, 
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in respect of this ama (nature) which determines him and 
his actions, and which is revealed when he is born. It is 
owing to this disposition that man has likings and dis- 
likings for particular sense-objects ;—that some men are 
seen from their childhood evincing natural attachment to 
mundane objects of enjoyments, and others developing 
natural aversion to temporal pleasures.’ 

An idea of how this ‘ disposition ’ (ła nafa) has been 
described in the Vedanta-works can be formed from the 
Following :— 


(a) “Nature (wafa) is the Samskdra (the 
latent self-reproductive impression of the_ 
past acts of Dbarma and a-Dharma) 
manifesting itself at the commencement 
of the present birth............ All living 
beings follow their own nature.” 

(6) “ Nature aata is the tendency (Samskfra 
—Básaná) in living beings acquired by 
them in the past births, and manifesting 
itself in the present birth ready to yield 
its effects, and this ‘ nature’ is the source 
of the Guxas, it being impossible for the 
Gunas to manifest themselves without a 
cause,” 

(c) “ As regards all sense-objects, there neces- 
sarily arise in each case love (<1) for an 





‘Sometimes, Sankara calls this ‘disposition ' as—‘' qfaqanfe- 
waama: ” (ar 31°. 8.18). Since, this disposition is the natural 
determinant of all our activities, and it is the root of our desires, 
pleasure and pain stimulated from it. The term avidya is used in its 
connection, because it is not the ‘true’ self but Sankara describes 


it as composed of 6 sheaths or “amaA: qaysaifafaendiae: 
aa caesar; manan... caveat: aa”? (4°, 2.3). 


17 
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agreeable object, and aversion (2a:) for 
a disagreeable object. When desire 
(@ma:) arises, it rouses the Rajas avd 
urges the person to action.” ! 

This ‘ nature’ or empirical character of the man isa 
gradual development in consequence of his education, 
association, society and the circumstances in which he is 
born and brought up. This is the unformed, undisci- 
plined animal nature in man. ‘Thus, man is born witha 
fund of animal impulses and inclinations which are the 
source of his movements or the tendency to activities. 
He is born subject to desires—love and hatred—«w-F 4— 
which colour bis whole nature. Man is, at the begin- 
mong no better than an animal being. He is just 
emerged from nature; he is not yet a self-conscious 
being. He is simply ‘aware’ or ‘ conscious’ of certain 
passive feelings aroused in him in consequence of his contact 
with the outward environment, and of certain impulses 
within, spontaneously rising and demanding their satisfac- 
tion—moving him towards, and repulsing him away 
from, the agreeable and disagreeable objects, as the case 
may be. In fulfilling his @a-@u (impulses of love and 
hatred), he fulfils his life’s entire purpose. These 
impulsive movements are always accompanied by pleasure 
and pain which leave their impression upon the mind. Mere 
idea of pleasure, thus, becomes the guide of his life and 
the sole guide of his movements and actions. 


aS — T ee ee — 





‘(¢) “ umaana wireinfedene: ahaaa Aa... re: 
azna gA aa: Ser * (Fto wmo, 3.83). 
(6) “amaa: Sart: aaa anehiivqaaniian: 


"“qura:’...... yonteniag framnarqqan:” (ate a, 18.41). 


(e) “ asaf xe wm, wae S9:,—waarfen i 
fe oem a yia, ged naa afa’ (ato wre 3.34 and 37). 


7 
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“ Desire is the longing for a pleasure-giving 
agreeable object of experience when actually 
coming within the ken of our senses or 
heard of or remembered; and anger is 
the aversion for the disagreeable, for the 
cause of pain when being seen or heard 
of or remembered.”’ 
( Gita-bhsaya, 3, 23.) 


Man is completely passive here and utterly at the mercy 
of these impulses. This is the empirical, actual self. 
Sankara is reluctant to call this self a self atall. He is 
fond of calling it warm. ‘There is agency in this self no 
doubt; but this is no real agency at all, For, all the 
necessary elements constituting the agency of this self are 
reciprocal] y determined by their antecedents and consequents 
in time. The actions involving movements of the body, 
sense organs, Manas, etC., are necessarily mechanically 
determined by, and are the resultant of, their antecedent 





conditions in time 
NRR SHU: RATE 
qE adiatfa’ afra 
(ate me 18. 66.) 
None of these actions can, therefore, be called ‘ free.” ' 
In such a life, there is no purpose, no end, no aim, no 
regulation.” As we are enslaved by these impulses and 
passions and blinded by their influence, we cannot discern 





— —— = = — — — e 





1 Vide Chap. Il of this book. 

> “ay fe agja: wan A ges: ‘ se R afafa —a a safes gaara 
(End) qua” (ae ato) | ~ maama a aa -aaa 
qaqa a sà — amma years) aafa”’ (ate wo 2. 63.) 
«genfa fe aa- faka (Regulation) gaga, amaa Gaarafa 
afastafe suga ” (Re 1. 1); 
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our right path, we cannot choose our true End—our 

“qaae wana garh- | 
“To one whose mind is subject to the 
passions of desire and aversion, there can- 
not indeed arise a knowledge of things as 
they are, even of the external world. And 
it needs no saying that to such a man 
whose intellect is thus overpowered by 
passions of desire and aversion—gqegy-%q. 
there cannot arise a knowledge of the 
Innermost self.” ! 


3. But is this the ‘whole’ man? Is man’s environ- 
ment without and his impulses with- 
in,—the sole determinant? Is there 
no other nature Argher in man than 
this his ‘animal nature’? Is there no q@sq—inner unity— 
underlying these manifold impulses and instinets which 
is the true source of his action ? 


Actnal man and pos- 
sible man. 


What a man speaks and acts is not the whole man. 
All that flows from him—all his words, actions and 
movements cannot be the exhaustive expression of the man. 
It is wrong to identify the man with all these. What the 
man actually thinks and acts can never be equivalent 
to what the man is in his essence. What he actually feels, 
thinks and does—falls infinitely short of what is possible 





“eE ga-timagqdamn aaraa) waa: act, ae at 
eSyaial gat GANTZA T qaaa afana a aaa 
AE IFAT: | 


ai teaa aana-faafasmaqqqaa afera ſau 
ama anarnfeege: mamta ari Haas xf” (ate wie) i 7. 27. 
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for him to do.! He is not a mere sum-total of his feelings, 
impulses, habits gathered in the past. As much as he 
did express himself in his past records, and as much as he 
expresses himself in his present deeds and thoughts—fall 
far short of what properly constitutes his ‘nature’ or #aq. 
These will always remain imperfect expressions of that 
inner ‘nature’ which these seek to express. It is because 
man is something ‘ more’ than these. It is because Brahma, 
which is infinite and inexhaustible (sa), is revealed in 
man and is present behind him.* Itis for this reason 
that—no one of his expressions can fix the infinite and 
inexhaustible possibilities in man in a rigid and final form. * 

Sankara has observed that infinite mèm (Infinite 
knowledge and power, ete.) lies concealed in man under the 
cover of his activa? thoughts and deeds.“ 





! Such a life is swayed by each and every impulse as it is stimulated. 
How can there be unity and order in such life? The individual gelf 
is thus described—" That which firat shows itself as the Innor most 
eelf (nannat) ‘in the body, ard turns out tn the end to bo identical 
with the supreme sina Sep Brahma.” 

nag panne: Sawa Feanfan gaara yet, * qta- 
amagi ra — anis ai teik baala ‘(ite 8. 3.) | 

© “ gay Wad...ch ai sae wai qafa. aa aa waar 
( Indivisible) iagi — sign" (ate ate 15 20). 

* Itis wrong to restrict what is inexhaustible to its actual deeds 
and thoughts, as if these are ite exhaustive — ee In the Gita 
such idea has been condemned asa tdmecsa idea. ‘aa Fouga (ie, 
ay RAJAA... THAT Bl BR.. < gama wal RD N. 
mamaca — ie TH rsaraa mafa: »” (18.22). “aaf mrna 
eRka smela, anfa aa guia aa aeifa—qeaa efeaa ”’ (ao ate 
SLL). 

+ “asi q ae saafatiar: Efan faena m 
wafa ° (Ẹo ate 3.2.6). 

“faonmate acfatifed sfaenfesaurne i “suifserreecia- 
Haar, BAIS F sauiaarm " (> ate 325 & 35) “ arga: — 
gaama HAN... SATA aaa (3-2.5). 
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“Atma,” says Sankara, “ has been ex- 
panded in man only. With other animals, 
eating and drinking alone constitute their 
sphere of knowledge. But man is entitled 
to approach and reach the supreme end of 
life (faiae). He it is who desires to gain 
the highest end by appropriate means and 
by knowledge (agfaar).”" 


“ayaa qaa: we ca aauined: | 
agi o> —afaaai—aifanenaiat 
sanduiinaart ” 
(afte at, 10:34) 

That is to say—“‘it is the actual presence 
of the Supreme End behind them— 
which constitutes the possibility for their 
future progress from the present stage to 
the next higher and higher stages—of 
those who are fit for such progress.’ 

“ Man’s distinction lies in the fact that 
instead of being passively disposed of by 
his impulses and desires, he can bring 
them under the law of the rational self 
which the impulses envelop.” 

It is this presence, within us, of something inexhaus- 
tible which makes us desire more and more, and it is for 
this infinite possibilt/y in us that we never feel satisfied 
with our actual thoughts and deeds. 





i fa ga: are» wT: |...96% aa waaa; a fe 
gala aaaaa: fase qafa awai ada was fafa) tatut azar 
am-an ca wafaaa” (Ao me 21) 1 “aqa oa faiais za- 
fataaaiaa fuma... (z. 14101) 


» 


aks T aA m- 
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Because of this possibility of man that he is held 
responsible for the works—good or 

paan solely respon- bad—done by him. How is it that 
we do not make animals accountable 

for their evil works? What is it that distinguishes a 
man from the lower animals? It is not at all posszdle 
for an animal to do otherwise than what is dictated to 1t 
by its acfua/ nature, by its impulses and passions. But 
with man the case stands differently. He could have, 
had he only paused and deliberated, seen the consequences 
of his impulsive actions which be had indulged in. There 
was, in him, a possibility for a better course of action than 
what he had done, and this possibility he had ignored. 
Why did he, in following his evil impulse, stoop to an 
animal satisfaction ? It is for this that we hold the man 
responsible for his evil deed and punish him for it. We 
all know, his actual life is not all-in-all to him ; infinite 
possibility lies hidden in him. An infinite possibility 
either for good or for evil is always present in him. It 
is for this possibility within man that nobody can tell how 
he will express himself at the present crisis. It was for 
this possibility within him that the notorious Jaga 
(ams) whose life bad seemed irrevocably fixed in evil 
ways, was suddenly shocked into his real life and quite 
unexpectedly turned over a new leaf, resolving thence- 
forward to live a higher life,—when the famous saint of 
Nadia—Srichaitanya—had extended his arms of love 
towards him in return for the bleeding injury he had 
received from the cruel hand of the miscreant. It 
is this possibility or power which is the shaping or 
directing force (Aram) within us, bringiog man, step 
by step, to the ultimate realisation of his final end— 
his qxageata. Man’s actual present life is this possi- 
bility so far realised ;—is the partial and imperfect 
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manifestation or expression of this inexhaustible 
_ possibility. 
4. Sankara has observed in more places than one 

The nature of Self: that— 

(i) It isan ond— “all the movements visible in the 
PAORA- Power e world, all its works and activities 
ties for its own rea- -—must have a regulative purpose 
lisation. i . 

prerent behind them which shapes 
them for its own realisation.” 
It not only holds good in the outward world, but it 
is also true in all the activities of the inner world. He 
continues— 


“ it is also the case with all the impulsive 
movements which go on within the 
human organism—all the actions of 
the sense-orzans, all the functions of 
the manas, intellect and the like.” 


This is an observation the value of which, it is needless 
to add, cannot be exaggerated. Whatare these movements 
and activities for? For what use do these aspirations, 
efforts and actions acn: nana:] go on? Their value, 
Sankara points out, does not lie in that they exist along- 
side of Atma, butin the use (a@earfufafau) which the 
Atma (the self) makes of them. 

‘aaah faam fe ana: 
aaj nafa i— nefnt wa’ 
n‘ vaeafae ana ' ‘sé menfa * 
— ” 1 *—— 








* Vide Gita, 9-10— 
“qatae yaa: qd a aai | 
€qaraa maa aa fanfare i 
Sankara explains the Stanza in this way—' The faqfcaqq’a of the 
world, ie., the continuously changing olemontsa of the world are 


a 
° 


* 
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All these activities of the organism have their only 
value in the fact that they may be used by the efs—the 
rational “ I” for bis own purpose; that they may be“ 
utilised for his end; that they may prove wsefud [atenafa 
or suatt| to him. Otherwise, all these actions and 
movements [yaaq:}] will entirely lose their value.’ There 
is the Atma or the self within, offer than these movements 
and activities, for whose sake they act. This remark 
proves the self (wrat) to be a Purpose—and end— which 
is realised in these activities, and which utilises these for 
its oWn use. 

Elsewhere, Sankara’s remarks in this connection are 
equally valuable and bring the same important truth into 
prominence— 


‘ Suppose,” he says there, “no Atma 


(self) is present behind these activities 
(wewa:) ; there are only these activities 
working, but there is no purpose to 
regulate them. An absurd consequence 
will follow, viz., nobody is present whose 
purpose they serve; nobody is there to 
use them, to utilise them— 





moving to realise a Divine Purpose or end, The world with all its 
changing elements is moving for the :sealisation of the Final end, 
gm mada we wanan aq wuyi fnan eaireng 
er: gà nefn.. wana wana ic, amrenfa—The 
reslisation of Brahma is its qqqta,'-e., the Final jend. In the 
Vedantabhasya he says— yan aóra mA- aa: qi fafaa 
‘wang’ wea) ‘e, the realisation of Brahma is the qgapay—the final 
_ goal where all desires find their fulfilment. Hence the sense of the 
stanza is that all activities are for the realisation of the final Purpose. 
1“ ayw-eeeae @aaa anafa ae awg: ” [e ate, 3-2-38). 
All gafr (activities) without the self to direct them are like apy aw. 


18 
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“enfas fe sala, arn: aaai: 
wena; aa, pai e 
‘The activities would thus prove useless 
(am:); they would be to no purpose. 
For, there is no regulation of these 
activities; no purpose to guide them.’ 
Thus there would be no order, no unity, 
no central purpose in the human life. 


It has been stated elsewhere, asa general principle 
that— 


“the works and activities (wafa), if N 
severed and cut off from their source, the 
self,—are entirely valueless or useless, 
. like the broom, the stick, the dust on 
the road-side.” 


This important truth is also expressed in the Kena- 
bhasya where the self has been established as a purpose— 
a will-power—and it is this purpose for whose sake all 


p — — — — — — — — —— ——— — 





t! Vide Gita-Bhasya, 18-50. Here also the commentator remarks that 
the actions and the works point to something beyond them whose purpose 
they serve, for whose sake they act. Otherwise pleasure, pain, etc., 
would lave to be supposed to be acting for the sake of pleasure and 
pain, etc.; the activities of the body are for the sake of the body. 
To avoid such absurd supposition, the existence of the self must bo 
admitted whose purpose these activities realise. “a ga gä, 
=: aw al Zit | yaana an gaat ;" All activities are 
moving for the realisation of the self (wrar) which is their final end 
(waarm): Itis the sel which connects and determines all these 


functions and activities for its own final realisation. This is the 
Significance of the commentary here. 


2 "aa are-eresaia fe af (aqua — 
Araras fama ” (aowe 4-4-18). Ch * are-ayeana Gata- 
aae namaga: (ae me —— Cf, also“ a fe AMAF 
fafana vage | ete Tha Pea S t 
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the elements of the body act. And this purpose is, iu its 


nature, ofher than (aam) these activities which it directs | 
and controls and moves for its own realisation— 
aaan raaa aa Nie- a fa * 

Do not all these passages clearly imp'y that Sankara’s 
idea about the self was that it is an End-initself—a 
Purposive power—which purpose utilises all its impulsive 
movements for its own realisation ? Can, in the face 
of such clear expressions embodied in these passages, 
Sankara’s self be treated as a “mere intelligence 
divorced from action”? We have gathered together 
principal passages on the subject and presented them 
before our realers with the hope that they may come to 
their own ecenelusion on this important point 
themselves. 


for 


But we have not done as yet. To another passave 


which is found recorded in the Katha- 

(it) It is a ‘free Bhásva 2 we now beg to request our 
causality. s 3 : * 
readers to turn their attention. ‘This 

passage will show tat the self is a * free causality * which 





—— — M 


' Wide Kena-bhisys, I'l. Sankara has observed here that “ fe 
qawiasaa måde naaa, fiat dmana amag 
camias aaaifecafgad o This power is distinguished from 
tho actions of the body, organs, manus, otc.; it doos not disintegrate 
into those activities, none of which endures. The self, as causal Power, 
does not yield to the impulsive activities, but it lies entirely outside 
these empirical series and determines „them. “ay: 4 waa 
qefafaefafas? saza ara aelamafa qafa an: ) aenlaga UN 
aafaa fata wa: 

* Vide qama, 2.25. * weasiat cit@aae ged mga: sa: wag | 
We, ave Kel gami gas wefa, fafa =. eq ce Sfrecha. 


Here sah rana AAG: : : ry gagis: seafetararaia Fa: Gaqifeeena 
wate *—senfe | 
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weighs its impulses and determines their activities for the 
realisation of its own End or purpose. 


“ The supreme good (4a:) and the mundane 
good (wa) are confusedly presented to the 
man. The intelligent compare the two, 
and on mature reflection discern their re/a- 
five value—their difference—and havine 
thus reflected, they embrace the supreme 
good as worthier than the pleasurable. 
Then they adopt means to the attainment 
of the End chosen.” 


We thus compare, estimate our impulses, and they, 
thus, become odjects of our contemplation. A sum-total 
of feelings, impulses, etc., cannot compare, deliberate and 
control any more than each feeling and impulse separately. 
only a free self can do so which Jas them, which is adore 
them. In a comparison between the impulses, in a 
preference among them of what is the highest good, we 
are agents and we are free. A man thus freely makes a 
choice from among its several objects of choice and desire 
which are qualitatively higher; and ultimately chooses 
what he rattona//y decides to be his highest-good. If it be 
true that—lI often act in opposition to what is my strongest 
desire at the present moment, it follows that my self 
acts endependently of pleasure, temperament, habit, ete.— 

“gel fe owtint qazafa SF: 
maa gatas: wae | 
aastenat gear guna wiag: 
(wa-a) | 
Similar remarks are found embodied in the Gita also— 
.“ Man is man only £0 long as his antaġ- zi 
karana is competent to discriminate *, 


a"? 


¢ 


Š 
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between right and wrong. When he is 
unable to do so, he is debarred from 
attaining the highest of human aspira- 
tions. Hence at the very commencement 
he must rise adore the sway of tm-ta— 
affection for and aversion to the sense- 
objects or pleasures and pains.” He 
must restrain these natural tendencies, 
he must exert himself with vigour to 
resist these natural impulses, and then 
the action of his will is in an opposite 
direction.” 


“agal nna cunnan 
aali nagta: yada faa. yamai qrafa | 
(az-a) * 


Unrestrained desire works mischief ; and urged by un- 
controlled desire, the man commits sin and evil. We are 
bent on selfish ends and are deluded by ‘egoism '—when 
uncontrolled desire urges us to action. We must, therefore, 
bring our impulses and desires under the law of ratzonal 
self, into the path of our positive purpose of life which we 
have deliberately selected and which has filled up our 
entire being. ~ 





i The conversion of undisciplined animal natore in man into a 
disciplined, moral and virtuous character inwolves great effort (aya 
narĝa) ı The effort of the whole man must be turned and concentrated 
from the natural direction to its opposite direction. 

The same idea occurs in the Vedanta-bhésya also—“ gy fe afeua: 
manà yau, a @ aa wafaa gear ewe; a erefan-gearer- 
funfed, annfama  sm@-ana-seremsfraaua ë agdtaw. 
mmnm wae afar (Fo ate 1- L. 4) 
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5. The foregoing discussion has brought into clear 
light an important truth before our 
= ST TER. tie mind. Both—the gratification of 
ultimate end orq- impulsive desires and the realisation 
gaara | of the highest purpose of life—can- 
not be pursued by the same man as an odject of his desire. 
There exists a conflict between the selfish impulsive acti- 
vities and the realisation of the supreme purpose of life. 
Both cannot be chosen by a man, as an object for his 
realisation.' There cannot be wo ends of his life. 
Sankara has repeatedly shown that there is an eternal con- 
flict (fy) between Karma (wh) and Jnan (sra). Unless 
a man feels disgusted (fam) with the pleasure-givine 
mundane ends, he cannot choose the realisation of self as 
his supreme and only End of life. 
Sankara has expressed his own idea on the subject, 
thus :— 


(a) * I desire to attain an End which is eter- 
nal, imperishable and transcendental ; 
what shall I do with Karma which is 
opposite to it in its nature 7” 

(4) “ Light and shade cannot co-exist. Inter- 
ests in outward activities and interests in 

* the inner self are mutually exclusive. 
The dualism between the spheres of virtue 
and prudence is an irreducible dualism 
whose rival claims it is impossible to 
adjust.” * 

(e) “Unless our mind is turned away from 
the mundane objects, we are unable to 


o a — — — — —— 





i This is the notorious ei · Na · Against which Sankara has 
written so mach, ` . 








a 
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devote it tothe realisation of the self. 
You cannot desire both—the outward 
objects and the -inner self at the same 
moment. There is conflict between the 
two courses.” 

(d) “In the world people revel with mundane 
goods. It is not so with the wise whose 
revel is centred in the self alone. For - 
the unwise there are many pleasures due 
to the sense-objects. But to the wise 
their sole rejoicing proceeds from the self.” 

(e) “A distinction has been made between 
Jnana-nishtha (fasi) and- Karma- 
nishtha (aifast). Vedie works are/ 
intended for him only who has desires; 
The renunciation of these works is enjoin- 
ed on him who seeks only the self.” l 

(A) “ He who wishes to reach the eastern sea, 
cannot have the same road that the man 
who wishes to go to the western sea choos- 
es. The difference between the knowledge 
(ma) and the works (ah) is as wide 
as between a mountain and a mustard- 
seed.” n m 

(7) * Emancipation being the resu of know- 
ledge, how can a man desire the resuét 
of works? ”! _- 





* (a) “we faa pya ea waaraa wit) a aR |) 
qa: fa waa wh waama 2’ (ge we 1.212) 1 

(b) <a fe nuina, maaa aag am: maate: 
mama: arufaafafaed fe ma a aa R afe FA: 
waren qaraeesfenfa: muaa ” (He we, 314), * 
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We need not quote further passages. The passages 
quoted above all declare what really worked in the mind of 
Sankara, and what led him to make a distinction between 
um and a#—knowledge and works.— His purpose 
was not that we are to renounce all works—even the 
higher moral virtues ;—and, as we shal] presently see, he 
was not advocating inertia." These and other similar 
passages Clearly indicate the truth that there can be only 
one ultimate End of life. wma and we Joth cannot 
constitute the supreme End. Karma (aq) done to secure 
mundane pleasures or goods and Jnfina (wra), s.e., the 
realisation of the self— cannot ġotk be the ultimate ends 
of life. 

Sankara thus contrasts the result of the two—Jn4&na 
(wm) and Karma (w) : 


If you desire the realisation of the self as 
your highest end, how can you choose 
works or (a) ?- For, works or Karma 


w 


(c) “afte wenam sarasawa fma, siamata anana, gig: 
natà aenameana e faduiq” (we wte, 1.6.1); “afe awf- 
maata, wanHewey—ce gafa” (3-9, 41) | 

(d) ' Seman ‘<fa:, awa S RR i a ae rn: ; 
fa afe + qafas sua wafa i... aeifefafan ⸗ 
sagai 1 a ae face: ; fa afe 2 mafana a” (eto ate 7.25.2) | 

(e) ‘“ma- — — aera wor |... nigana aaia ante 
AmA eima ae sare MRNA EASA E fafa” 
(ae We, 2.10) ı 

(f) “a fe ieaz farnfauit:, MENA raraga ear 
mia ewafai vamneafac as amaaa a, 
magagaan VHT aaa fras wea-etqafta waa 
facti: ” Gite GAGI 18.55) } a 

(9) “a safae aerefee saga l amra mA, figarpenfden- 
gA: (MMe, 18.66) ı l | 
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ean be chosen only for the following 
purposes :— 

(t) You can choose Karma, if you are desirous 
of producing something which is as yet 
non-existent (sauta). But as the self is 
what is already in you eternally existent, 
—how can Karma produce it? 


(12) If you desire to reach a place or an object 
you must perform certain activities or 
Karma for it (31a). But the self is what 
is always within your reach, no Karma is 
needed at all for it. s 


(tzt) For the purpose of effecting a change or 
transformation to a thing, work or Karma. 
may prove necessary (frä). But as the 
self is beyond change, as it is subject to 
no transformation—is immutable—Karma 
is out of place here. 


{5 


(iv) If you desire to effect purification to your 
mind or something else, work or Karma 
proves useful for the purpose (deur). 
But what would action do to the self 
which is always pure? ' 

Now, from the foregoing discussion it follows that 
there can be but one object of our desire, one supreme 
end of our life, and that is—the realisation of the self. 
And works or Karmas are only needed.for the purification 
of our mind or antahkarana. 





> Fide Vedanta-Bhisya, 1-1-4 and Brihaddéranyako-bhasya, 3-3-1, 
g and other placos for thie discussion, 


19 
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6. We have seen above that we- are naturally selfish 
beings. We seek always the grati- 
aroe pisos Co migni: fication of our pleasure, to appropriate 
their needs. which to ourselves, we do not hesitate 
to work mischief to others. Our mind 
is, by nature, filled up with desire for agreeable objects 
and aversion to disagreeable—«a~-%4,—and driven by 
these impulses, we work blindly for our selfish ends and 
often quarrel with others to secure pleasure to ourselves. 
It is absolutely necessary, therefore, for us to purify 
our mind from these selfish desires and inclinations, and to 
free it from their influences. Unless this purification can 
be effected, the realisation of the self is out of the question. 
The purification of the mind or antahkarana ean be 
effected by restraining these egoistic impulses and tendencies 
to action (negatively), and by performing higher kinds 
of works (positively). By exerting ourselves always for 
the good of the commnnity and by the performanée of 
unselfish and disinterested works, our mind may become 
gradually free from seltish passions and desires; and when 
these impurities are thus removed, it is prepared for the 
supreme realisation. But a caution is needed here. These 
unselfish works ought not to be done, nay they cannot 
be done—as ends-in-themselves. As there can only be 
one supreme End, viz., the realisation of the self which is 
the only object of our desire; higher disinterested works 
ean be done only as a means of helping that realisation, 
This, in brief, is the view of Sankara. 

Works done with impulsive and selfish motives have 
been condemned in the Vedanta, as Sakdma-Karmas. 
And as such works have always been looked upon 
as the source of bondage, with a view to supplant 
and supersede these self-seeking. activities, higher 
disinterested kinds of works have been prescribed and the 


q 





‘” 
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aspirants after emancipation (Į) are called upon to 
diligently perform these works. These higher works are 
considered indispensable for the purification of the mind 
(faunas or azwafe), infested as it is with selfish impulses 
and desires.' And as these are done for emancipating the 
mind from the influence of the lower natural tendencies, 
which would ultimately lead to the realisation of the true 
self, these works cannot prove a bondage. If, however, 
the supreme end is forgotten, and these are done 
as ends-in-themselves, only then they will prove a 
bondage, 

An idea prevails among many that in Sankara’s 
System of Vedanta no rotm has 
(1). They are indis- z 3 y - 
pensable for purifica- ~been left for works and that his aim 
tion of mind (8% was to get rid of all works altogether. 
afa) iit — — —— 

To our mind, this is an idea which 
cannot be accepted and which must be condemn- 
ed “as erroneous, with all the emphasis which we can 
command. We have said above that as our mind 
is naturally swayed by selfish passions and desires, it 
needs purification in order to prepare it finally for 
the realisation of the ultimate End which constitutes 
the only object of our desire. How this purification 
is to be exeeuted will appear from the following 
passages :— 

(a) * When a man performs higher kinds of 

works (Nitya-karmas or obligatory works), 
his mind or antahkarana, aAnsoiled by 





= 


o nafga- Aaaa Aaaa- am eaan mma, aaia ana, 
paza aw safar agi, azi arte waz: arg” (qe We, 3-1-8) ı 

“ggi fe sakasa oe sia anfao eufacia:, fagttaufaafas 1 
(So wre, 45) | 
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desire for results,—without attachment 
and longing for results—becomes regene- 
rated and pure. When thus purified, the 
mind becomes fit for contemplation of the 
self. Thus the man whose mind has been 
purified by the performance of obligatory 
works (fama) and who is thus prepared 
to acquire the self-realisation, may 
gradually attain to Jnana-nishthaé (the 
final End).” 

(6) “The three higher kinds of action should 
be performed ; for, they cause purity 
“in those who have no desire for fruits... 
These actions should be performed by a 
seeker of Jdiberation, though they form 
the cause of bondage in the case of one 
who has an attachment for the actions 
and a desire for their fruits.” 

(ec) “The seekers of liberation must perform 
ritual works and other obligatory duties 
without any longing for the fruits of 
such works. When performed, the works 
prove useful asa means to the birth of 
spiritual regeneration of the mind 
(aaant). 

(d) “ He who is free from a desire for the 
fruits of action and performs action as 
a bounden. duty (Nitya karmas)—not 
asa Kamya-karma; he who performs 
actions thus, is superior to those who 
perform action in a different spirit.....+. 
One who is devoted to action abandoning 
attachment for the results of action— 
performs for the purification of the mind 


* 
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(aaqiz) is said. to be a Sanyāsin and a 
Jogin. ™”? 

(e) “ Works are meant for the purification 
of the mind. Selfish desires and passions 
are impediments to self-realisation. Unsel- 
fish prescribed duties when not done with 
self-seeking motives remove these impedi- 
ments, effect purification of the mind, 
and thus help the final realisation.” * 


We need not multiply instanees. Such observations 
are to be found everywhere in the Vedanta works. The 
readers will judge for themselves if such observations at 
all favour the idea of inertia prevalent among the critics 
of the Sankara’s theory. We find Sankara everywhere 
teaching that higher works which are deseribed as Nitya- 
karmas must be done for the purification of the mind. 


EE em — — ooo — — — — — — — — — — — 


l (a) © a: fae aa adifa, wer geomfen saadtiaaama:- 
acd, Raa naw daaar amafi fare weaarierarad 
mafai aaa faaawmiquiaa Aarma mwa, siasmileqaal MAT 
afasi aita  ( ate ate, 15-10) | 

(8) “asem ë agãa uama fanfaaafe pamatai i... 
aiarar weifaal angaa carefa afo aah awana saf 
wzat: ( ate ato, 18-5 & 6) | 

(e) “safest qeaafeats asta gamag wafa 
qqfea’...wifastataqaer facia wafa (ae ute, 3-4-27 & 38ete ) 

(a) “a fe ahaa, a ahaa wafa wag afeqeda: 
qnia: FRR... a wha fale t far afe 2 weet sia 
ahga Baal, wHalwaqiae4 aurea — a ganat 4 ait =" 
wadifa saa” (atte ate, 6-1; and intro.) | 

s “aha fafeeqar | wf: deren fe foara: naaa- 
qaa urfa 3g eui wraafaa faa whaa as wan- 
maafa Aaaama wfaad i vi ahaa aE UF- 
ayquaranfa: * (ge we, 44.22) | 
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But a word of caution is again necessary. These are never 
to be performed as an End, i.e., as an object of desire. 
For, as we have seen, there can only be one object of desire, 
—one End, vrz., the realisation of the true self. 

As a corollary to the above proposition, we may 

mention here another fact. The 

Rta Nt — reader will find an objection raised by 
not useless. Sankara himself in several places of 
his works that—if the self-realisation be the only End 
which we must pursue, all works necessarily become useless. 
And the work-section (awa) of the Veda—in which A 
rules and prescriptions have been elaborately laid down for 
the performance of works—does also prove utterly valne- 
less. To meet this objection, Sankara replies :— 


“Only the selfish works (Sakámakarmas) 
are to be considered useless. The higher 
disinterested works (Nityakarmas) have 
always a value in the Vedanta; they are 
never to be considered useless. For they 
are meant for the purification of the mind. 
Disinterested works always help the 


realisation of the self.’” > 
The reply suggested by Sankara in his 
commentary on the Gita is still more ‘ 


valuable and deserves our particular con- 
sideration—* Our theory does not lead 
to the conclusion that the idea teaching 


z Fede whatiia Leaf fe mafiaa ate NO, 
qaaa aa wh, ‘yaana gee gtd ai’ sfa warca 


Ta phT: AM.. FATRE, + RET | aar g deai om 
amifa wafer i.. ramarg wrarsa-nfraat-uaey nafa | saqa- 
j framar 4, sa aaan  ( Hato wre, 1.1) | | ia 


Vi Te bo i 2 
} : 
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works proves useless. For, by restraining 

the first natural activities one after the 

other, and thereby gradually inducing 

fresh and Argher activities, it serves to 

create au aspiration fo reach the innermost 

self. ’*1 

From these passages the readers will find a very clear- 

enunciation of the Sankara’s position about the works. It 
is not true that works have no place in his philosophy and 
that he considered all work as fetters. On the contrary, 
higher and higher works, as we have just seen, must 
always be performed—so long as we have not reached 
the final End where all works, all our duties find their 
completion and highest fulfilment— j 


"ag saia aac, ana area-uiafesas a 
afaa samga waa” — (Ào ato, 4.3.14) ; 
“aq ana aaa, arene fafari 
Ha Ha; A WE ade often 
salaa i 


( afte wta, 15.20) | 


But here we must remind the readers of the note of 
warning which Sankara had sounded. No works, however 
high their nature, should be done as an end-in-itself ; no 
work ought to be made an object of your desire (4 zeae). 
For, as an odject of desire, work will constitute itself as an 


end. Wherefore it is that, everywhere it has been laid 





—— — — — — 





— — 


(“9 aw ghaig tama | geaqemefafattaa, sag- 
yafaa amaga aaen " (ate ate, 18.66), 
Again oj: “ana mR 4 yaa «fe aA a., as aiaga- 


quamrmeaaareat: (ale are, 15.66) ) 
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down that works are not to be performed with a desire 
for their fruits (æst). Since, there can only be 
one object of desire, one ultimate End of life, Works ought 
not to be abandoned— 


“sap, areata aq’? — 
They must be done for the purification of our mind— 
“qafa aitama — 


which is full of impure thoughts and tendencies to activity. 

Only they must not be done as ends-in-themselves—as if 3 
they possess a primary and independent value in them- 

selves. “But their performance is always indispensably 

needed as a means (3qtae%a)\' ; they must be utilised by us, 

so that they may prove useful for the ultimate purpose 

we have in view, viz., the realisation of our final goal. 

The works, nay—everything of the world—have value, 

not as they exist alongside of the Atma, but only so far 

as they are used by us—how we use them— 


“ ofaqea ‘aunan (go wate, +4. 5. 15)” 
“afgal-anaaidiars faut nfa 

‘sqarcmeata "(Ae ate, L 11), ‘ 
Cgafwaana pangsa amefa 

aga waamua nafa (Be we, 3.4.27). 7 


' “qama anf fentaaniqaaaa ca qaaa, a seman” 
(Go wo, 3.3.12) [Here * aqiqa’ stands in contrast with *gwareq’ | + 


sqiqa useful as a means. 4 geaaqa—t-e not as an End.) 


* All the good and disinterested works and virtuos are means useful 
for the realisation of the final End. They are to be looked upon as 
instruments (ateaifa#) «which we must uso (SdaTCH) as helps 
to the realisation of the self. They have value, only because they are 
utilised by the self for its own purpose, 

“aqai fe mfa dae wire | ”—Bate saa He. 


—— 
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In this way, by the performance of disinterested higher 
—— g works, the man is regenerated from 
(tit) Higher Nitya- — as , 

Karmas regenerate the undisciplined ‘ animality * (aga — 
rice ainn wga) to the disciplined ‘ rationality ’ 

(aa). In the Brihad&ranyaka, the 
yielding of the mind to the natural inelinations and 
instincts has been called as Ashura-vába (wqxHra—wre), 
and the doing of higher disinterested works for the good 
of the community, under the preseriptions of the shdstras, 
with higher and unselfish purposes and inclinations has 
been designated as Deva-bhava (ama). If men follow 
passively the natural bents of their mind and permit them 
to become the sole guide of their life, they are noe higher 
than animals. But if they obey the injunctions of the 
sistras and work for social good and publie utility—such 
disinterested motives and works will exalt them to the 
higher attributes of benevolent gods (#244). This high 
lesson the Vedanta teaches. How to make men possessors 
of godly qualities—and thereby to establish a Divine 
kingdom on earth—is the aim of Vedanta. But here 
again the Vedanta has not stopped. Its ultimate aim is 
to carry the man to final realisation and to fulfil his 
transcendental destiny. 

7. We have said that the higher forms of works— 

Nityakarmas—works done with dis- 
Higher, disinterested interested motives cannot be treated 
works cannot be hy- — 
postatised asan End. as ends-in-themselves, but always as 
Teas ure 40 — means—as a sadhana (awa) useful 
— — through the purification of mind, for 
the attainment of the true self which is our ultimate End. 


' “canafadl ca-eat Siew. ae] aaan ana 
aafia, agzi E ‘2a: aga aafaa- 4 qama yya nafa, 
agi sygt aitama ayae: | 

20 
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If, however, these works are treated as ends, as is wenerally 
done, some serious consequences will follow. Let us 
consider these consequences now. 

We are all members of a social whole. We belong to 
Barnisrama-community, of which we are the members. 
Certain rules and laws we tind recorded in the sastras for 
our guidance. These laws are authoritative for us; 
because they form the collective experiences and opinions 
of the best selves of the community. Itis generally held 
that certain rules and acts which have been evolved within 
the community for its own preservation, are imposed 
upon its individual members, so that each of them may 
observe and act up to these rules. ‘Thus the preser vation 
or the good of the community becomes the Had for which 
the individual members live and act. ‘These actions 
are known as Barnasrama-Dharma (amjaa wh) and we must 
all perform these Dharmas or duties for the good of the 
Barnasrama-community, of which, we as members, form 
parts, Its prescriptions (fafa) and its prohibitions (faĝu) 
are all binding upon us which each of us must obey. 
This is the generally accepted and usual view with regard 
to Barnasrama-Dharma. The individuals can have 
no other purpose in their life, but to perform these duties 
or Dharmas. Regarded in this way the individuals have 
only an instrumental value;—they are reduced to a 
machine somehow constructed to produce certain works 
beyond themselves, for the good of the community. They 
exist for these duties which they owe to the community of 

which they form quite an insignificant part; they have 
value only for these works. The community thus annexes 
the individuals to itself. The moral value of the indivi- 
duals entirely depends upon their works—their service— 
their utility to the community as a whole. Their moral 
criterion is judged only by some ontward result which 
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they can produce. Individual is thus entirely resolved 
into his works. If the outward works are regarded as 
ends in themselves ; such inevitable consequence is bound 
to follow. 

But this cannot be the right view of the works. 
Sankara urges his objections against this view of the 
works thus— 

He points out— 

(I) Man cannot be made an object of com- 
mand (faata-faga) from outside. Man is 
not a ‘hing to be passively moulded and 
shaped from outside. He may be 
persuaded from the inner side, not» 
controlled passively from the outside. 
Sankara hastold us that— 


* 


“snag fe ne, a aN 
‘Man chooses his end according to 
his own light. The Sastras only present 
before him the lower and higher lines of 
conduct, but do not compel him to select 
a particular course of action. The Sastras 
do not mould the man to their own ideas 
of good ; they ean only appeal to his inner 


self. ? 


— — 


— 











— — — — 


' Vide Ved. bhasya, 3.2.21 and 2348. ** qan RIUTAN., 
aqmafaaa | 4 aaia aAA RA; a a naguan 
mai nA aaa fe aa |) sasa amaa: (3.2.21). 

saama uaa ama anaia ansaa an egau aaa 
aqafa auaf Rag TA | AS aaa, a aNd qaqa qafa azg- 
aqife awaits saleaaa * (go me 2.1.20) ; Hence, how can you say 
that the rules prescribed by the community (through its Sastras) are 
the ends to which the man is entirely subordinated ” Aasif the man is a 
mere means for the performance of these prescribed duties as his end, 


— 
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(II) Again, Sankara points out that the 
ideas of good works (virtues) and bad 
works (vices) evolved within the com- 
munity cannot be regarded as ends in 
themselves. For, he says, we find the 
ideas of virtue and vice in a particular 
epoch of society differ from the ideas of 
virtue and vice in the next or another 
epoch.’ Again, “in the same epoch of 
the community different people select 
different works as ends.” “ What are 

_ looked upon as good works in a particular 
time and place are regarded otherwise 
in a different time and place,” * 

(III) It is also laid down in the Vedanta- 
bhasya that “in the progressively higher 
and higher worlds, the virtues and vices 
are being evolved in higher and higher 
forms up to Brahma-loka where they are 
perfected.” 3 


— — m — 


— 


| «aqaa gai pafas safwa soma enafa |...amanaq 
aa qafla, aia awsisfalmeaa " (Ge aiet 316), “faai ‘ana’ 
Nfa ane va famat, ie. virtues afea afand masaĝa I: 
a aag aati: gan senu-famuimalslana: Sqqaas...... 
ami fauatheqeafaed çan yaaq nia” (Às wio, 3.45) | 

“aqa qamagan faareafefaiiog saa gawd ; 
ĝaàften venani: gfi gati---aaq aya-aan aaa” 
(4e te 114) | 

“afaa R ara fafat a a) wafsqeiad, a ca armay 
wural wafa ” (20, 3.1.25) | 

® “aqua anay Seay gata Aua, aaa ag aih- 
eny amaa aq” (Be, 1.1.4). 


. 
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All these clearly show that virtues (and vices) are con- 
stantly evolving in higher and higher forms,and they 
are constantly growing with the progressively growing 
communities and the worlds. They cannot therefore be 
regarded as the u/fimate end of life. 


We can do no better than to repeat in this place the 
utteranees of Sankara himself which embody his general 
views on the Barnfsram-duties (anja7H wh). These remarks 
are important and we invite particular attention of our 
readers to them. ‘These remarks bring the relation 
between the higher karmas (aq) and Jnfina (a) very 
forcibly home to the mind; and the valuable bearing which 
the works have upon the self-realisation stands palpably 
revealed. Sankara writes— . 


“These duties, respectively enjoined on 
the several castes, lead, when rightly 
performed, to swarga as their watural 
result. ..c.cs<. But from the operation of 
anew cause, a higher result accrues ; viz., 
worshipping the Lord ($q) by perform- 
ing his duty, man affains perfection, 
through his being qualified for the Jnana- 
nishtha.! 
(Giti-bhasya, 18-44-45.) 


“Can this perfection be attained directly 
by the mere performance of one’s duty? 
No ;—how then? ......... The* perfection 
aceruing in worshipping the Lord through 





i “oagt afafafeant, aaotaaaaisami añn aura: 
„anyana si aaa ge amha faa aia, ara 
Gami maiean ufa aaa” | 
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one’s own duties qualifies the aspirant for 
the Jnana-nishthé which ex/minates in 
Moksha ” (18-56).! s 
In this manner— 
“the works which are held as a bondage 
are converted intoa means for the self- 
realisation.” * 
From these observations, we can now conclude that 
_the works (Karma) when regarded as ends, as objects of 
desire—do provea čondage, and they come into conflict 
with the Jnána (ř.e., the self-realisation). But taken 
as a means, and used as such, this conflict (Ady) between 
them vanishes, and instead of offering opposition to Jnâna, 
the works prove a very useful ally— 


“fat farfeaaltar faaar wut 
SNIZIat Hala, Hla-arearaty 
ami warifa. a faawak 
(a° Wie, 9-3-1) — 


The rights, therefore, of Karma as separate and rival 
interests, as rival ends-in-themselves—must die; because 
Karma is superseded and ineluded in one supreme interest 
or end of life. All works thus become an element in this 
one interest, and organic to this one central purpose.” 





' “faaaiiqema oa aaa diefe:: 4; agafo ARET 
aRt sere Hae, maas miaaeeant fafs faefa ara: 1... safer 
aranearsarat "| 

* “agaaga aat aa dietqa 2 saanhan ‘ awu ' 
saza" (ayaza s gloss) | 

` Cf. “maaa fe aga aq aa waren aaa wafa | amq 
wea sia maagama Aani IÀ: (Ze wte 4-1-16). And also cf. 
Fats ë aanname me— naau Raa aeta 
amiran ae uama’ nafa” (ĝo wto 4-1-18) | 





s> 








— — — i 
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All works now become the medium, the vehicle, the 
opportunity for the realisation, in and through them, of 
the spiritual purpose— 


“aa ails qm mA RURA” | 


8. The foregoing discussion has brought us to the 
conclusion that the life .of higher 
wW is i | ` 
Afer Era yAn works—of unselfish virtuous deeds 
between Karma and jg not the ultimate goal of human 
Jnana? Higher Kar- 3 3 
mas point to the life. Virtuous deeds possess value 


Popen ence: RON: in that they purge off our mind from 
selfish, self-seeking propensities which “know yo other 
higher end than gratification of the sense-pleasures, and 
thus to prepare it for the realisation which alone consti- 
tutes the ultimate goal of our life. One deed of virtue 
leads to another, which again leads toa still higher deed 
of virtue and so on perpetually. Sankara has pointed out 
that one work done is succeeded by another work which 
awaits you for its accomplishment.! Moral or virtuous 
life is therefore a life of incessant endeavours for, 
and aspirations after, higher and higher virtues (gaa- 
aï), which cannot be completed Aere under mundane condi- 
tions. It is, thus, a life of constant progress; it is marked 
by incessant advancement from lower to higher deeds ; 
such a life therefore cannot itself be an end but always 
points to an End, to a goal deyond it, where all its aspira- 
tions after higher and higher goods will reach their 


a 


| “Canta fe anifa...aat afafaqaaraacts,...mfafea Braa- 
fafanndienta sat, saaa wale aAa saaita aqoreware | 
_.. wangariatatag (Ho ato, 4.3. 14) 5 
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fulfilment and complete satisfaction.' Thus, the human life 
of virtue will reach its perfection in a Transcendental goal 
which is the End towards whieh it is perpetually moving. 
We have before seen that the performance of higher 
works and virtuous deeds is not an end in itself—is not 
the ultimate goal of human life. These virtuous deeds are 
needed for the purification of our mind from selfish pro- 
pensities and tendencies and for constant preparation for 
the ultimate End. The higher works, in this way, prove 
to be an indirect cause for the attainment of Mukti or the 
final goal.” They cannot direct/y produce Mukti; for, in 
that case, these works would themselves become the ulti- 
mate End. The readers will realise that Sankara’s position 
in this respect remains logically unassailable. As the 
ultimate goal is transcendent, no mundane works or attri- 
butes can have power to directly produce it.* For, in that 


— — 


“qnaa aa yaang, aaa aaa panan | asada 
gaama ae aaa simmer ea: a aiaa ma- 
afaa wave aa 0: vaai na SAAREN aoe - 
qaa 4) Ay sara mA... maaa qaautiaaiaa (Transcendental 
goal) a «it aararisfa * (ae Rio, 3. 53. 1.)); se, When the works 
are not ends in themselves, the End must be beyond them to which they 
lead ; moral ideal is not an absolute and self-sufficient ideal, but it is a 
progress to the supreme or perfect End. 

> “fanjqafaaana fase afs:—sreraie: cae AET- 
we favafamafaes: | aai eat, sama aaa ufa: wala eae 
... fata yta aa vag ‘saint’ (progressively higher and higher) 
qeg, ama at arden” (eto ato, T- 26. 2) | “qa ganga, 
grau: qara Aafa wafana” | 

3 There must therefore always be a negative relation between the 
mundane life (and its works) and its transcendental goal (towards which 
it moves and when it will be perfected). Yet it is the same life : This 
mundane life would become transformed into supra-mundane life. ~ 


“ea wane avd fa: saeana, aaa «aw a fanna 
smaig ” (go, 4. 4.2) 1 
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ease, what is transcendent would become merely mundane ; 
—the distinetion between the two worlds or lives would 
disappear : the mundane works would themselves become 
the final end or goal: mere performance of higher works 
would give us perfection, and moral life, as it is known to 
us Aere, will cease. . In the system of Sankara, ethical or 
moral progress points to a transcendental goal beyond, where 
the infinite aspirations after higher and higher deeds will 
reach final satisfaction and all our higher and higher desires 
and aspirations reach final fulfilment.’ Thus, morality or 
ethics ends in religion, in the Vedanta system; it cannot 
be pursued for its own sake. Ethics, without religion for 
its fulfilment, is incomplete. Hence we find that the 
life’s End cannot be realised ultimately, merely by the 
performance of civic duties or aufaaaqaq ° which we have 
already considered. All the life’s duties reach their 
final fulfilment in a higher life than this, ¢.¢., in a tran- 
scendental goal.— 


“aa ya aaa gaama aefea | 
amana fafed aq aa ‘ ated’, aaa 
aa waa | @ 
(azio ute, 15. 20) ı 
\ “qaafad aw aai fafea maaa i a g meinaa- 
Taq waea inasa, a: ws a” (Fo wte, 21l)... 
“ganiga fa:. aga = facat qeiquatfeenara ” (4. 3. 14) 
3 In Vedanta-bhasya 4. 3. 14, it is shown that mere performance of 
social duties (fanaa ) ia not eufficient. ‘Life cannot be made 
perfect here by doing civic works. For, there ia no completion of our 
works in thia world. One work accomplished finds other works waiting 
for their accomplishment and so on. Such is the characteristic of the 
mundane life. All our duties can roach their final accomplishment, 
only when the Transcendental goal, ¢.¢., Brahma ie reached, 
tamaie aaa Baa Sa, uif era - 
qufe:’’ ; Similar argaments occar in the Gita-bhasya also. 


21 


— — 
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“a aaaena faqs, ‘aaa’ 

fafaamied waa’ 1...‘‘sarnfae: 

mre esrafa...4 fafaga ‘aaa’ 

a (Seto wre, 4. 1. 2) 1 


9. We are now in a position to enumerate some of the 
higher virtues, ethical and moral 

A running survey of | * 3* 
the position thus far qualities, the cultivation of which has 


reached : been deemed useful for the realisation 


Moral endeavour . : 
passes into a higher of the self, through the purification of 


a rene — * meom: the mind. But before we proceed to 
cendental goal. do so, it may be found instructive to 
make a rapid survey of the entire position which we have 
tried fo sketch in the preceding pages. 

Man is, we have found, naturally a selfish and egoistic 
being, seeking the gratification of his own pleasure and 
depriving others of it; and all his activities are impelled 
by impulsive, self-seeking motives. As man is thus sub- 
ject to sensibility, he commits sin and evil, under 
its influence. But man is a/so a Atgher being in whom 
God been revealed, and a life of infinite Divine 
possibility is implanted in him, and this is the true man 
within him. Man is thus endowed with a discriminative 
knowledge of right and wrong.— 





“ The ignorant, natural man regards desire 
(qm-ì4) as a friend at the time when 
he thirsts for objects. The mind, when 
allowed to be engrossed in the thoughts of 
various pleasurable objects, loses its dis- 
criminative knowledge of the self and the 
not-self and turns towards the sense- 
objects.’ Butas man is a rafionad animal, 
he must bring his impulses under the law 
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of the rational self which those desires 
envelop. In fact, he exerts himself 
actively with vigour to resist and control 
such impulses and consequently his action 
is In an opposite direction— 


“saad faa faanfafeaae 


Sankara further observes— 


“Manis man only so long as his Antah- 
karana is competent to discriminate 
between right and wrong. When he is 
unable to do so he is debarred from 
attaining the highest of human aspirations, 
(qca-geuma): Hence at the very 
commencement, he must rise above the 
sway of wa-<a—affection for and 
aversion to sense-objects of pleasure and 
pain. He must restrain these natural 
tendencies 4y means of their enemy, t.e., by 
actively cultivating the virtues which are 
the enemies (sfaqve) of love and 
aversion. ” * a 


= When the man, thus, cultivates these ethical and moral 
virtues, he is no longer subject to Ais own nature (nafa) 
These virtues are the means (ara-ara) for attaining the 


— — — 








1 a qalana aaan wana Am Sadi ama 
gagi aaa ae adti aiian, azarae ae va yant 
wafa.. yanatia wafa” (Me mo, (2-63 )i “ama garane 
(human free-will).faqq gaà -m fe gasea naia. ul amg ugt 
ama gad narafa (man is passive here)---4z1 ga: ami- Fat aqufaqvae 
farnafa, aa mimeteta yasi nafa a uafaan: (actively free) amra 
adti am a” (ate wie, 3-34 ) 
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self-knowledge which is his highest end.’ Natural aq-e4 ~ 

- creates the idea of separateness or exclusiveness ; but as these 
are supplanted by the moral virtues, his (rue unity with his 
fellow-beings will gradually remove this idea of exclusive- 
ness.* The term #24}-gmaa (Daivi-Sampat) used in the 
Gita covers under it the virtues which man must cultivate 
in the place of the natural selfish impulses for which the 
term siga-era (Asuri-Sampat) has been used.? These 
virtues have been described as— 

“the virtues leading to diberation from 

Samsfra.”’ 

Is it not, we ask, wrong, in the face of all these 
remarks of Sankara, to suppose—as has been supposed by 
many—that the Vedanta “insists upon the emptying of 
the human mind, making it a barren desert ? ” Is it not 
wrong to hold that “no moral virtues are taught in the 
Vedanta ” and that “all actions are treated asa bondage 
and therefore liberation from this bondage is the goal or 
aim of the Vedanta? ” 

From what has been stated above, the readers must 
have seen that such remarks as these 4 do the greatest 
injustice to Sankara’s own views and his writings. 


—_———— 





t Thess are called as yeagy (afte me (12-12) and they are means 
to the highest realisation. 

“ siat-araaa, afaq afa safest aie aaa ma-amaara 

manaa (Fte Hte, (13.6) | 

“ sra-fafaearey maga ” (Ate aie, 13-12) ı 

* “on aa qafae-au gáfur) aaga a4 fagene am 
asulfaat |...qaz:@...qenaa gagag aa caf, 4 avalea naga 
arafa ” (ate wio 6-32) ı t 

> “A ana aitaa, fraai aa” (ite, 16-5) | 

“žar wama, waai: ofersrar ” (ae Wte, 16-1) 

* For other similar remarks, vide p. 104 of this book where they 
are quoted. 
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Man cannot find final satisfaction of his self in any 
Nothing short ofa €®rthbly and temporal order of things. 
ONIA good He seeks in Brahma the fulfilment 
of the good he is trying to realise in 

his own life. The supreme good (fmaaw)—which is work- 
ing and revealing itself in the worldly objects, —of which 
they are but imperfect manifestations—is the Atghest end 
of human pursuits. The higher and lower objects are 
therefore only the proximate ends and these can be made 
to be embraced and included in the supreme End. But as 
Brahma transcends the temporal order of things, man must 
not rest satisfied with these lesser ends, but must move 
through them for a /finad realisation of the supreme good '— 


Eqa aana- 
Paasi wafan amg ae 
agla Fa Bea | 


The self-realisation, therefore, is the life’s highest End. 
This End, says Sankara, which has been deliberately 
chosen, must be steadily kept in view and resolutely 
maintained against all other partial interests and ends.” 
For, it is only when one perceives the End of knowledge 
that one will endeavour to ecxétivate the attributes which 
are the means of attaining that knowledge.* The inner 


— — — — — — — —— — 


i ueram aa, waaga tarkin wrana- 
qreiaa, tary fanaa’ (Fo ato, 1. 4. 8.) ; 

> qaaa 34 wea wag | wag na maafa sfaaaaia 
fafa, «ve a feat ata faga s---afe aa facfarafeat wafa, 
gána aa) wafa....... „naamaa wanah agfa” 
(ë. aio, 1. 4. 8) | 

> “ qfi mi- -aaa fae) waa sa-sreari 
araarafcaratafad aan; aa weal Ale: Garga: | TUTTI AR: 
area fe aaar aA safe: ery" (ae mi, 13. 11.) 
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purity of the mind consists of the removal from it of the 
dart of attachment and other passions (<m-taife), by 
cultivating the ideas that are inimical to them.' ‘“ These 
attributes or moral virtues are conducive to knowledge. 
What are opposed to these, viz., pride, hypocrisy, ignorance, 
cruelty, insincerity, impatience—should be shunned as 
tending to dondage and samsdra.” ? 


A glance at these ‘moral virtues’ as elaborated and 
explained by Sankara in his commentaries on the Gita and 
other Upanishads will convince one with their social or 
etvic character, and their inestimable value will be found in 
our daily and hourly dealings with our fellow-beings. If 
one fails or neglects to cultivate these virtues, the purifica- 
tion of the mind or inner organ which is naturally vitiated 
by impure thoughts and impulsive tendencies would be 
hindered and the possibility for the self-expansion and 


self-realisation would be debarred. 
10.. We now proceed to give below a list of these 
virtues (wq-g7) and must rest content 
Ethical virtnesand with referring our readers to the 
altruistic deeds— ` 
enumerated in four elaborate explanation of each of the 
E N S “od factors constituting this list, as given 
in the commentaries of Sankara. 


The ethical or moral virtues to be cultiva- 
ted are— 





| “wag aaa: aagana (salta-adtaeardiat maaa 
aye Am) umeamgagi” (ate we, 13.7.) “cafe daaa gw- 
yaa aeariqgia: ge” (Hae ate 4. 8) i 
“gaa smpe.. mafaa wa maa, Safa | 
e—a aag mad, gai, ear wafa, wars? 
rarè wm ' fas a, ofeecam darma faanana ' ( We wo, 13.11), 
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(a) The first group of moral virtues deseribed 
by Patanjali in his Yog-philosophy is this— 


nen · · a v Afeald ara 
ga · a· marygwfagara 
aaneafaa,·vare ' 


Before we proceed to explain this group, we should 
like to invite our readers’ attention to the remarks made 
by Madhusudan when elaborating the commentaries of 
Sankara on the moral virtues enumerated in the Gita. 
Madhusudan observes to the effect that this group of 
moral virtues together with the fwo ofher groups given in 
the Gita—form three groups and all these must be 
cultivated. These virtues properly cultivated and developed 
would remove and supplant the natural evil desires 
(am-¢ mfz) and gradually create the healthy idea of our 
unity with our fellow-beings.* 


Now, to explain the first group stated above— 
‘Hat or sympathy is the identity of feeling 
with the object of the emotion which one 
experiences on seeing happiness or misery. 
If we see one happy, our feeling must be 
identical. Compassion (wa) is the same 
feeling for misery of whatever kind, It 
implies, besides the emotion, actron, on 
Ree? Se Tee es eee ee ee 
i Cf. here Aygza's observations a. — aa Ran afaa, 
uam wal daaa aean Rg aga aai area qatran 
AR — ARKE a atfe a1aalagies Y . Sankara himself ulso expresses 
the same idea “qaga: tae dt anfa faqnafa, ARN... 
safaan: uau: — afa gana fag ewa " (ate ate, 3. 34) | 
2 Ba)-aea-qiea nuaa Agea saaao | “Sa 
awiu feat, ‘safaris wat gam Hilal yaaan- 
quan, aaam ” \ 
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the part of him who feels the emotion, as 
lies in his power. Complacency (afam) 
ia joy at the sight of virtue and the 
sacrifices incidental to its practice. As 
to vice which enters so largely in the com- 
position of the human society, the least 
that one should do is entire indifference. 
If he can help to cure the one and remove 
the other it is sacrifice of a superior kind ; 
but generally indifference is the best 
attitude to maintain.” ' 

(6) The second group of moral virtues is given 
and explained in Gitá-bhásya 13, 7-11— 
Absence of self-esteem and self-assertion ; 
doing no injury to any living being, and 
not being affected when others have done 
any injury; inner purity consisting in 
the removal from the mind of the dirt 
of attachment and other passions; 
direction, to the right path, of the body 
and ? its organs which are naturally 
attracted in all directions; thinking of 
what evil there is in birth, awe, disease and 
death ; non-attachment for things which 
may form object of attachment; constant 


— — — — 





' This explanation is mainivy taken from the “ Joga-Sutra” of 
Patanjali edited by Manilal Nabhubhai Dvivedi. 

* Trothfulness (Gæ) in conduct, speech and mind—is a most 
imp rtant virtue stated in ge, Ste, Rae and other Upanishads, 
“gafar satan wali aeaa- aaa} | 
44 fe sriafa faa 2 wafaa, arqenafay arnfaq---aae nA- 
mny” (ae ara 4. 8)“ geea-arn-mreareste-<anaa-afaat: ⸗ 
qe ute, 3'16. 


(c) 
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equanimity consisting in not being 
jubilant over attaining the desirable and 
in not chafing on attaining the undesir- 
able; the society of disciplined men, 
because such society is an aid to self- 
realisation and distaste for society of 
ordinary undisciplined men.” ! 

The Third group is embodied in Giıtá- 
bhfsya, 16-1-3.— 

“Abandonment of deception, dissimu- 
lation, falsehood and the like, in all our 
practical transactions; reflection and re- 


cognition of the true nature of things ~ 


(sqzanq); concentration through the 
subjugation of the senses; constant 
steadiness of our attitude; abstaining 
from injury to sentient beings; speaking 
of things .as they are without giving 
utterance to what is unpleasant or false ; 
suppression of anger arising when reviled 
or beaten; compassion to those in suffer- 
ing ; absence of fickleness.” * 


“galaa nefuaafeat aif 
sraraiqna aia Giaa faae: U 
saggy tty HARTIL UA | 
amaaan a VaR N 
qafa fatar gacizzerfes | 

fraa galana aeiae * 
fafamenafaaacian adele nma | 


N.B,—“ dmat fata aq, ae seater | 


sad aadufesiaala saferfa: 1 

ela ay aya Saag Sts F 

afeal Haale amin AN | 

zal yina Hed SA aana | 
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(d) It bas been laid down as a general prin- 
ciple that those characteristies in the dis- 
position and conduet, which have grown 
habitual and natural with a Mukta, z.e., 
a man who has already realised the ulti- 
mate good are to be considered as the 
Sddhanas fora Mumukshu, t.e., an aspirant 
after the self-realisation. With diligence 
and good care these are to be constantly 
cultivated as virtues by him.' 


(+) The surrender of the self to the supreme 
self (7.¢., Brahma) and meditation on His 
Swarupa, A man cannot hope to be 
Mukta, unless Brahma’s grace falls upon 


— a 
Re — 


Cj “ahga manata: aiaa -naaf "te 
Wio, 11:55. 


N..B.— All these virtues have been mentioned in all the Upanishad- 
bħhasyns niso, 


Cj—* uama maama a aaan wa faafe... 
..aifs aag amfani wana” (Rao wle 48). 


'  amnfaai qmimafasmi yhaa i... si ward RYT 
aaaisqe a faut: qei už fafanfagm ” (ate ato 12-20) | “ gratan 
wafeaizaat—afaa afa safanrt eaaa; aaqge: sandt 
afas: sara” (136) qeareda:...vazei maa gaara ama aanfaa: 
vaa azmdlaaana ga: Nilkantha explains this idea thus — 
“amama ca qaqa: amaan fayn | (Vide Nilkantha’s notes 


on 1220). Some of the habitual characteristics cf a Mukta are given 
in Gita, ch, 13-19 — 


“gael ayaa), ha wag ofa) faa faces: aaz ayn: 
sat amaA alal stam ARSA Sa aa: wala faa a 
am amaaa: ’'—saarte | 


7 
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him, unless He helps him graciously in 
the task ” !— : 


“ qequesqae 4 fanaa drefafesafa (s⸗· ate 2.3.41) I— 


In connection with the cultivation of these ethical 
virtues, Sankara has remarked in a place that these virtues 
cannot be developed in a day or two, but it requires time 
to gradually make them more and more matured (gfcqra), 
developed and perfected. So long as these are not perfected, 
the self-realisation would remain incomplete. It is 
necessary therefore to make life-long endeavours towards 
the maturity and perfection of these virtues,so that the 
man may gain a thorough and perfect mastery ower the 
impulsive self (ufage¥tae), such that his true self may be 
realised in it.” 

(f) For the completion of the list on the moral virtues, 
we must mention here the fact that the list 
includes in it the performance of certain ritual 
works (93)—Jajuas—whiech, when done with 
a higher motive for the tinal realisation, certainly 
help the purification, ( aa-af— ) of the mind 
which forms the object of all other higher 
works or virtues. 


u fagqarmaate sta waa fatifea amaaa) aagqa- 
afed aa, Wat aaa JARRE... fat wae dare we 
fafa yafaa (Ñe ato 3-2-5) ) “aa $ati madj Wee SeaTeHAT | 
aa naaa squqaeie eo e Aa: q qeaarafa ” (ate wte 18.62) | 


afmuaiza gaa a aA amnia (ate ate, 1011)1 “ aaua — 
afia wita-ufauraraqaia (3e me, 3.2.24) | 

“gaa aAa afan Rame, nagaat, azaga- 
aqaana ae—sitiaufagkkasaeq sema yafanane wafa- 
alfe 4 star afaa. seaga Aaa aeqena E a Safer 
(i.e. qamara) sear” (afte me, 18-55) | 
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The views of Sankara on the Jajuas (qq) will appear 
in the following parayraphs where we have gathered 
together his opinions, for the benefit of our readers :— 


Certain portions of those Upanishads 
which are regarded as most reliable and 
ancient are found to contain discussions 
about the manner in which Jajnas are to 
be fperformed. ‘Chis shows that ahm 
is not really antagonistic to the samt, 
as some scholars hold. The former hasan 
intimate relation with the latter, and far 
from being hostile it forms a necessary 
part of the latter. There is no real conflict 
between the two sections of the Veda. 
The purpose of the rituals is to purify 
the mind—exelusively and deeply 
engrossed in the attachment for the 
pleasure-giving sensible objects,! so as to 
prepare if for the dawn of perfect 
knowledge. The actions which are done 
from a lower motive for the enjoyment of 
pleasure, and which have only selfish and 
self-seeking ends—have been condemned 
as Sakima. Those who are naturally 
selfish and are deeply absorbed in the 
sensual pleasures and worldly objects, can- 
not at once be raised to the contemplation 
of an ideal which is exalted beyond all 
sensual conditions, Their minds are tobe 
gradually worked upon by the gradual 








' “sara fafaga maena na — gad ae adit anf ah- 
faa Sm RAN Ferg: | (Smt ac, 8) | 


. 
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change of the ideal to which they are 
attached. ' 

Three different ideals for three differeut 
classes of people according to three distinct - 
types of culture received by them have been 
laid down side by side in the Rig-Veda’ ; 
and these three types of people are to be 
found, we believe,in every stage of society. 
Those who travelled on the lowest plane 
and whose mind could not and did not 
receive any spiritual culture, and who had 
desires and longings for self-seeking plea- 
sures, worsbipped the gods ; and to these, 
the gods appeared endowed with sensible 
attributes and each seemed to have a 
distinct existence of its own and each 
capable of fulfilling the desires of the 
devotees. 

But to the people of higher types, these 
gods appeared not as self-existing and 
independent entities, but only manifesta- 
tions of one Power working within them 


— — — — — — — — 


— — = ee — — — — — 


e aagal fenem aftafa oe miaa gfs: a mead BEE 
qafa ay sa safa was a geaafefattta) saaa- 
maai amaaa aaaf awa aga panaan SI- 
Hews ae Bs BRATS afsfaqaa mafian, azfana ares 
Raana amda fate feafa "—sanfe (ete ate) | 

Cf. “afe afagraretaa af | ARIA, aq, aaa’, wal, Za 
sfeat—saaniaiata ‘araifa’ fadiqae? amaaa wale) a- 
feaquifa a qafa a e ate —fwaraat | 

2 Vide our Introduction appended to the third Volame of our work 
— Upanishader Upadesh “ in which various arguments from the Rig- 
Veda have been collected and discussed in support of this position. 
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and realising its purpose in and through 
these manifestations. For these the Veda 
has enjoined ‘ conjunction of work with 
- knowledge” (amaai-aqaa). But there 
are still higher types of people who, owing 
to -the superior spiritual culture they 
received through good works done in the 
previous states of existence, the Veda 
holds out the ideal of Brahma—both im- 
manent and transcendent—and for these 
no ritual duties. were thought useful and 
necessary, but only the exercise and 
‘repetition of contemplation, altruistic 
thoughts and works, cultivation of moral 
virtues (‘saaan’) were deemed as the 
only means for the attainment of this : 
ideal. whara has, thus, its own. efficacy 
and purpose and is not in any way con- 
flicting and antagonistic to the arate | 
We for these reasons find it difficult to 
subscribe to the view that at the Vedic 


period the Vedic people could not rise à 
above the idea of duality and from the 
planes of selfish ends.! - 


Such, in brief, is the view of Sankara on the Karma- 
kanda of the Veda and in this manner he has attempted a 


————— LT TT — — — 


' We cannot also agree with the view that the Vedic people—one 
and all without exception—could not rise to the grasp of the highest 
unity @g7—and that all of them worshipped as gods the striking 
phenomena of nature which by their grand and impressive features 
captured their imagination, This view goes against the conclasion 
arrived at by Sankardcharyya and others. . t 
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reconciliation of the Karma section with Jnana section of 
the Veda— 


“Oe RRA CHRalalaata: 
(ge Wie, 4.4.22). ' 


11. Before we take leave of the subject ander discus- 
Certain anomalous SOD, We must try to estimate the 
passages explained, real purport of certain passages found 
and clenred up. : 
dispersed in the Bhasyas of Sankara, 
which may, possibly, create some confusion in the mind of 
the readers. 

(1) Let us first consider such passages in which 
‘‘abandonment of a// kinds of works” 
has been taught.? Such passages, to all 
outward appearances, demand, no doubt, 
from all, the renouncement of all sorts of 
works including even the disinterested 
higher nitya-karmas. But when these 
passages are considered, not isolating 
them from, but taking and reading them 
in connection with, the contexts in which 
they occur, and in the Ihght of 
Sankara’s general position on the Karmas 
which we have tried to exhibit in this 
ehapter,—the right import and true 
solution of tbese passages cannot bu > 

f stand revealed before the readers in their 


> 


own light. 
When an aspirant has already attained 
the self-knowledge, has reached the final 





D —— — —————— 
(cf. “ewafea feel whai aaanamaqafeta Asana 


afaqaa "| 
* Oompare such passages ne—“‘qeaaqeqaa: aM St, " eto, ete. 
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goal, no further need*arises for him to 
perform any kind of works—lower or 
higher. Sankara suggests this truth in 
the line— 
“seqaraaaea q wae: fanaa 
(Ha wre, 1.1); 
For, when the man has attained the 
Transcendental goal (amvama:), all his 
duties have reached their fulfilment. All 
contrast between lower and higher works, 
all succession of time-order, all his bisher 
_and higher endeavours and aspirations 
- have ceased for him to have any further 
meaning.’ “ For him who has realised 
the Atma, no further work remains to 
be done.“ — 
“a Sania aquaa: fafeeaq wei safes” | 
(o me, 4.12) 
We find therefore that the “ abandon- 
ment of works” mentioned in those 
passages is meant only for the ‘ Atma-vid,’ l 
t.e., for those who have already realised 
the final End, which is the completion of 


all desire. s 
(i71).We now come to consider the nature of 

some other passages. There are some 

passages inthe Bhasyas, which speak of 

the higher Nitya-karma in terms no better 


than the Sakama impulsive activities. Like 
our selfish works the nitya-karmas are 








“a q aay sanu-faauieatsfasy saqaa—eaqnea fe 
faa wafa ” (ào ate, 3.4.62) | 
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sometimes described as the “produet of 
avidyd, and of love and hatred (<w-¥4).’’ 
Take such passages as— 


“ gaa matani fai an, anfa 


wfaaiaa va wafa — 
(ate ate, 18.66) ı 


s.c., the Nitya-karma is committed by him 
who is influenced by passions and other 
lower tendencies. 

For the solution of this apparent diffculty, 
we must call our reader’s attention to the 
fact that our outward actions are always 
the outeome of our inner motives and 
intentions ;—our outward works entirely 
depend upon our inner motives, of which 
they are the expressions. It follows there- 
fore that our selfish activities may, by 
changing our inner motives, be converted 
into disinterested actions; and our un- 
selfish works mightchange their disinter- 
ested character, if they are done with 
selfish ends in view. Sankara’s idea is— 
‘even the virtuous deeds (wa-aaHs) 





t of. “ faquarfafafad aa: gear Maafa ag ay aay... A: 
ehuinafegai: aawe (ge wo 3.22); Also cf. 
such passage—‘* WMA-MJA N- JUAT · · ··· Jane marmi” 
(ge ate 4.4.5) | “Aaaa. agi a aehad aaaf Sra· 
fans 24 fad Saami e e Renaa ga safa w 


(ate, 2.11) | 
23 
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may be done with a lower motive—with a 
desire to gain some mundane end, such as 
social position, prosperity, higher regions 
or Devatis,and the like; and when so 
performed, the virtuous deeds become ends 
in themselves, not means. His idea there- 
fore is that the value must be placed not 
upon the outward deeds—not even upon 
virtuous deeds. but upon the inner inten- 
tion.! 








> 


Sete maren waag a aafaa an afa- e 
gáma aa aaa arafaitqe ma cei Aga 
wala fagzisah aqaa” (Fe Mo, 4.24) 1) “ magaratsfa nefa- 
aa wh: nRa ga a4, tacnqeagnadiaan:. award 
aaa qana a:” (aie siea) “angat fe gag: gm- 
yug gyfa; soafeash yaga wnat ama RNA a 
waa: (go Wie, 4.5.5)- 


“giaa fart saat amaA (ana) ana Jat ga: 
fafa faxteaalia, Agi suara Aaaa wh watia a i 
faqwra " (a° Wie, 3.3.1) | 


s.¢., Even these higher works when done for gaining a higher world 
or for gaining identity with the Devatds, they still involve avidya since 
they are done for pleasure, Bot when these are done to gain final 


realisation (through purification of self), they are done with higher 
motives, | 


“zamna, wafa faitayaara—‘ anfaa: sary 
o ranna — 
wwa aiar aaa aa nafa (wo, 3-31) 











ja 


> 
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Man has always an infinite possidrdity either 
for good, or for evil; man’s nature can- 
not be exhaustively expressed in his past 
and present achievements. Man is always 
more than what he actually is. If he allows 
himself to be passively guided by the im- 
pulses ( wfiaraa ), his actions are 
selfish. If he keeps himself alive to his 
rational nature, he is unselfish. 


Thus the apparent difficulty is solved. 


12. We ought to look upon the world of emergent nama~ 
rupas from the standpoint of unity, from the standpoint 
of the underlying Brahma, In that ease no difference, 
no #2, will appear to us. All the so-called differences _ 
would appear as higher and higher revelations of that 
unity. 

But such is the perversity of the human intellect that 
we ignore the underlying unity and identify it with the 
emergent nfima-rupas. And the emergent differences 
become the only standpoint to us from which we look 
upon the world. Everything appears to be composed of 
parts ( waaa ) and one part lying outside another part and 
one part being distinct and different from another part— 


w ama saaa... ma-sa- 
zfeta wafa amfa” — CS 


This false view of the world is entirely due to our avedyd, 
our intellectual error. It is our intellect which entirely 
tdentifies the underlying unity with the emergent differ- 
ences and thus imagines parts in the unity. Really there 
ean be no such identity. The underlying Brahma retains 
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its unity, maintains its own nature in these emerging diver- 
sities of nima-rupa. Sankara has pointed out— 


“a fe afeuitafuaa yaaga . 
qaia: aagi ay nafa ⸗ ! 


t.e, our intellect bas no power to effect any actual change 
in the object. The unity does not change to multiplicity, 
simply because our intellect imagines parts (waaa) in 
it, identifies the two. 

“Can the mirage actually wet the surface of the desert” ? 


We must make earnest effort to change our intellectual 
outlook. We must try to look upon the world from the 
standpoint of the unity, from the standpoint of Brahma. 
Sankara says— 

‘There can be no object—subtile or gross 
—past or present—distant or near— 
which can remain separated from the 


underlying Brahma—either in space or 
in time.’ 


“a fe areas... aq-nfaam ara 
qaaa ya naaa aq fara ’'— 
(Ge ate, 344) 


No difference will appear again to our changed outlook 
now, as if used to appear before. Everything—all 


aaan Aa ART afti oaremnfaa aq a gafan 


avpanal saen: a AR 3AA ma: Saqi: a q faa- 
mi qaia gaid wad (Me me tu)! afanan: qeange: 
feqicdertiagt:---catalfema gona: ‘sd aA (ere ane, 
Ct) 





— 
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differences of nama-rupa will now appear as revelations 
of Brahma’s nature, as higher and higher manifestations of 
the underlying unity which is realising itself in them. The 
diversities of nfitma-rapa being ouly the manifestations of 
Brahma’s nature, how ean these have a nature of their own 
which ean be called different from the nature of Brahma ? 
It is the self-same nature of Brahma whieh is present 
before us now in the form of diverse nama-rupas. Hence, 
this world of nfima-rupas cannot be looked upon as 
something different from the nature of Brahma. They 
are merely the erpressons of the nature of Brahma, which 
we used to call erroneously as Mis or that thing,’ which we 
so long used to regard as different from Brahma. And 
this idea of separateness (#egfe—s~4a-aty) is due to the 
deep-rooted and inveterate error of our intellaet (faa). 
This erroneous idea, says Sankara, stands between our self 
and Mukti or the final realisation. All our endeavours are 
to be directed to the extirpation of this illusion born of the 
habits of our thought.* All phenomenal objects, all 


— — — —— 


aq wal ‘suena’ afera; qamea uw wae ae 
sq yaa awa, a aa sete: gata afar: aag 
ahai, wedlad a aaan qa wats aaqgqen au aR AIÀ ; 
aa ai facs-aaife asagn fass-qoifemea qia (ete ate, 
€-2=2) | 

> (a) “qaa-emarqares anfa ween: ya”) (b) “ faen- 
saamaa, oxfenraniay—aiem: RARA gq- 
wiqafa wf a (c) “ qeaagd......azfagnmd’’: (d) “ faaan 
qami suena farce a safes ARATA | 
(e) “ qaare aaa damit: ane’) (ff) “seni 
qf atsan wm: ea adie ..aad wea fed ag om 
cra fray waqaa” (eto 8.12.1). 
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activities are to be looked upon as means, instruments for the 
realisation of the Divine Purpose working in them. Sankara 
calls this—SarvAtma-vAba (arama). This idea of asraar, 
t.e., the idea of taking all emergent niima-rupas, all emer- 
gent activities as higher and higher expressions of the 
Divine Purpose is to substitute the former false idea, t.e., 
the idea of separateness Camaata). When this eavria is 
firmly established in the place of saa@a4—Mukti or the 
final realisation is reached. This is Mukti in the Sankara’s 
system. ? 

The individual Ego is not a component pari, a mere 
phase of Brahma. But, as we have already seen, all Egos 
have a ‘nature,’ have infinite possibility in them; and this 
possibility has become so far erpressed in our actual states 
and activities. Through our constant endeavour, through 
the constant cultivation of the moral virtues and perform- 
ance of higher moral works, we must purify our sense- 
organs, manas, intellect and our mental capacities more and 
more, We shall, then, be able to comprehend and realise 
more and more, through these, the infinite wealth of the 
inexhaustible nature of Brahma which is present in our 


‘ “(a) eee: earnifaa:) ay aaa: -----arenaafa 
‘saa gaa agen waa.. aan are: (amo, 4.3.20), 

(b) “mas afaq qaoamafasinta faa fe sar: ae 
‘wafeqa’ sa (ie. wata) yaana: amq saferamtafaia- 
afataa a afaq mand faded) saraaa mai wafa 
wR maA ge wie, 4.4.44) 25 | 

(c) “ mahi... aafaa aafaa aaa samara Loga 
anaa saamgaan, aa ma-a wa wma: (2.4.14) 

(4) araa: sågas ana aaa g-ga: 
(ete, 8.12.1) ı—vide p. of this book. 
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finite self as the infinite possibility or purpose.* In our 
higher and higher progress to the higher and higher worlds, 
we shall build up higher organisms. And through these 
higher organs and organisms, we would be able to realise 
Brahma in a higher and superior form.* In this progress, 
there is no breach of memory. 

This realisation, by the Ego, of the inexhaustible 
Brahma in him has been beautifully deseribed by Sankara 
by an illustration. “The union of man with Brahma,” 
he says, “is like the union between man and his beloved 
wife in marriage.” “ When aman embraces in love and 
affection his beloved wife, be forgets the presence of the 
objects near him and loses this consciousness of himself and 
everything else in the perfect happiness born of this mutual 





' “ ger fan-anmt gauss Gamalama, Aa 
aaam wena amata an segumi aia” (Be ate, 
4.4.2). 

“qama fafai: ma-ma: dge sais afa, aareareie- 
auma ge" (go wio 1.4.2). 

“afgaat smafastitaarean fafe awa” (te ute 
18.45 ) | 








Tet aa vanua uii: Nfa 
anai wanafaa, amq a mat (%19, 7.26.2) 1° 

© “grqaaa fe nuga wernt, waad Se Gam: ... sofa 
waa wai 2efeanafaafmarq aa cer wfafaeia ” Ge wie, 
9.3.82.) In paa, it is stated that a Mukta possesses his organs, 
intellect purified and perfoct—" | = am: Hears : AA ..-.-. 
ansufu: aq oa Haat mag aq A (wre 8.12.5) | 
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union.”’! The readers will realise from this illustration 
that this añrama, the result of the union—is not the actual 
abolition of the objects of the world as unreal,? leaving 
Brahma as the only reality. This is also not the absorption 
of the Ego in Brahma—whjch is his true essence. And 
this ämma is the Vedantic Mukti :—it is simply the 
cessation of the idea of separateness or wus.ata) “ qeaenaa? 
ae om:" (go, 4.4.6.) = * 





' Saq fan fan geafcaail...a are’ fines @e—ae: ‘garg’ 
rfa; saaa aq, ‘afam mfa ea) of yea: ĝas: qa- 
matiga: ufam: (če, Wa ta),...erifata area aR 
‘Sarat’ a are ‘await’ Fz" (we we, 4.3.21): “Renae 
soa wyaaa” (femme 3.10.5); ‘aa’ gataaga aag — 
ca SH MARGA aquaq---am aad aaa” (ae are, 


3.10.5) n 

2 Itis simply looking upon everything as not ‘anya’ (377) from 
the self. “ Ze taaa’ guj waa a qafa.. awena TARAN 
safina: — “an a qaq’ sfa a små” (ete ate, 8.12.3) 
[For the sense of ‘aq @ qq 7 — Vide Chap. IIL of this book where 


such expressions have been explained]. 
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Incorrect. 
With whose 


ae Hlo 
his 
mang 
has 


elament 
brings 
Att Bhasya, 2 


saji 
and 
seat 
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Correct. 
W hose 


ño Hteo 
This 
anfa 
have 


element 


bring 


Att Bhasva, 4. 1 


wala 
as 
wala 
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